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Lo! where it comes before the cheerfui fire, 
Damps from the press in smoky curls aspire 
(As from the earth the sun exhales the dew), 
Ere we can read the wonders that ensue : 
Then eager every eye surveys the part, 

That brings its favourite subject te the heart ; 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 

And gravely add conjectures of their own: | 
The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest, 
lor tottering crowns, or mighty lands oppress’d, 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 

For songs and suits, a birth-day, or a ball : 

The keen warm man o’erlooks each idle tale 

For ‘‘ Monies wanted,” and ** Estates on Sale ;” 
While some with equal minds to all attend, 
Pleased with each part, and grieved to find an end. 
To this all readers turn, and they can look 

Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book ; 

Those who ne’er deign’d their Bible to peruse, 
Would think it hard to be denied their News ; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 
Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat, 

Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat ; 
And such this mental food, as we may call 
Something to all men, and to some men all. 


TO CHRISTINA. | 
Imitated from the Greek. 


* Oh! that I were yon blushing flower 
Which even now thy hands have press’d, 


To live, though but for one short hour | 


Upon the Elysium of thy breast. 
Greek Anthology 
Or, might I worship at thy feet, | 
A sandal for thy feet I'd be ; 
Ev'n to be trodden on were sweet, 
If to be trodden on by thee. 


Anacreon. 


<= 


GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. | 
Historre Pittoresque dela Convention Nationale, et de ses Principaux Membres. | 

Par M. L . . Conventionel. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1833. 

The French Revolution is a subject on which neither history nor public opinion 
have been able as yet to pronounce an impartial verdict; nor is it perhaps 
possible that the opinions of mankind should ever be unanimous, upon the varied | 
events which marked its course. The passions excited were so fierce, the 
dangers incurred so tremendous, the sacrifices made so great, that the judgment 
not only of contemporary but of future generations must be warped in forming 
an Opinion concerning it; and as long as men are divided into liberal and conser- 
vative parties, so long will they be at variance in the views they entertain in | 
regard to the great strife which they first maintained against each other. j 

There are some of the great events of this terrible drama. however, concern- | 
ing which there appears now to be scarcely any discrepancy of opinion. ‘The | 
execution of the king and the royal family—the massacre of the Girondists—the | 
slaughter in the prisons, are generally admitted to have been, using Fouché’s 
words, not only crimes but faults; great errors in policy, as well as outrageous 
violations of the principles of humanity. These cruel and unprecedented actions, 
by drawing the sword and throwing away the scabbard, are allowed to have 
dyed with unnecessary blood the career of the Revolution ; to have needlessly 
exasperated parties against each other; and by placing the leaders of the move- 
mentin the terrible alternative of victory or death, rendered their subsequent 
career one incessant scene of crime and butchery. With the exception of Levas- 
seur de la Sarthe, the most sturdy and envenomed of the republican writers, there 
18 no author with whom we are acquainted, who now openly defends these 
atrocities ; who pretends, in Barrére’s words, that ‘the tree of liberty cannot 
flourish unless it is watered by the blood of kings and aristocrats ;” or seriously | 
argues that the regeneration of society must be preceded by the massacre of the | 
innocent and the tears of the orphan. 

But although the minds of men are nearly agreed on the true character of 
these sanguinary proceedings, there is a great diversity of opinion as to the 
necessity under which the revolutionists acted, and the effects with which they | 
were attended on the progress of freedom. ‘The royalists maintain that the 
measures of the Convention were as unnecessary as they were atrocious ; that | 
they plunged the progress of social amelioration into an ocean of blood; devas- 
tated France for years with fire and sword ; brought to an untimely end above a 
million of men; and finally riveted about the neck of the nation an iron des- | 
potism, as the inevitable result and merited punishment of such criminal 
excesses. The revolationists, on the other hand, allege that these severities, 
however much to be deplored, were unavoidable in the peculiar circumstances in 
which France was then placed : they contend that the obstinate resistance of 
the privileged classes to all attempts at pacific amelioration, their implacable 
tesentment for the deprivation of their privileges, and their recourse to foreign 
bayonets to aid in their recovery, left to their antagonists no alternative but their | 
extirpation ; that in this ‘mortal strife” the royalists showed themselves as un- 
scrupulous in their means, and would, had they triumphed, been as unsparing in 
their vengeance, as their adversaries ; and they maintain, that notwithstanding all 
the disasters with which it has been attended, the triumphof the Revolution has 
Prodigiously inereased the productive powers and public happiness of France, 
and poured a flood of youthful blood into her veins. 

The historians of the Revolution, as might have been expected, incline to one 
Or other of these two parties. Of these the latest and most distinguished are 
Lacretelle on the royalist side, and Mignet and Thiers on that of the Revolution, 
the reputation of whose works is now too well established to require us to enter 
here into an appreciation of theirmerits or defects, or to be affected by our praise 
or ourcensure. ‘The work now before us, which is confined to the most stormy 
and stirring period of the Revolution, does not aspire, by its forn, to a rivalry 
with all or any of those we have just mentioned. It consists of a series of 
Braphic sketches of the National Convention, drawn evidently by one well ac- 
quainted with the actors in its terrific annals, and interspersed with a narrative 
Coinposed at a subsequent period, with the aids which the memoirs and histo- 
nlans of later times afford. As such, it possesses a degree of interest equal to 
any work on the same subject with which we are acquainted. Not only the 
speeches, but the attitudes, the manner, the appearance, and very dress of the 
éetors in the drama are brought before our eyes. The avihor seems, in gene- 
ral, to speak from his own recollections; the speeches which he has reported 
are chiefly transcribed from the columns of the Moniteur ; but in some instan- 
Ces, especially the conversations of Danton, Robespierre, Barrére, and the other | 


| 


| in their genuine colours, alike free from the dark shades in which they have 


leaders of the Jacobins, we suspect that he has mingled his historical reminis- 
cences with subsequent acquisitions, and put into the mouths of the leading 
characters of the day, prophecies too accurate in their fulfilment to have been 
the product of human sagacity. Generally speaking, however, the work bears 


| the impress of intimate acquaintance with the events and persons who are de- 


scribed ; and althougtfroni' being published without a name, it has not the gua- 


| rantee for its authenticiti# stich known character and respectability afford, yet, 


in so far as internal evidence is concerned, we are inclined to rank it with the 


| most faithful narratives of the events it records which have issued from the 
| press. Its general accuracy, we are enabled, from a pretty extensive compari- 


son of the latest authorities, to, confirm. We shall give some extracts, which, 
if we are not greatly mistaken, wifljustify the tone of commendatien in which 
we have spoken of it. 

The period at which the Work commences is the opening of the Convention, 
immediately after the revolt of tire 10th of August had overturned the throne, 
and when a legislature, elected by almost universal suffrage, in a state of unpre- 
cedented exasperation, was assembled to regenerate the state. 

Robespierre and Marat, the Agamemnon and Ajax of the democracy, are | 
thus ably sketched : 


evil that good may come of it; but invariably to ask, in reference to any pro- 
posed measure, not merely whether it is expedient, but whether it is just. If 
any other principle be adopted—if once the system is introduced of committing 
acts of injustice or deeds of cruelty, from the pressure of popular clamour, or 
the supposed expediency of the measures, the career of guilt is commenced, and 
can seldom be arrested. The theory of public morals, complicated as it may 
appear, isin reality nothing but a repetition, on a greater scale, of the measures 
of virtue in private life; crime cannot be committed with impunity in the one 
more than the other, with this difference, that if the individuals who commit the 
wrong escape retribution, it will fall on the state to which they belong. 

One of the most important steps in the progress of the Revolution, and from 
which so much evil subsequently flowed, was the failure in the impeachment of 
Marat by the Giroadists in 1792. Marat’s defence on that occasion, which is 
here given, is achoice specimen of the revolutionary talent which then exercised 
so powerful a sway. 

‘**T am accused of having conspired with Robespierre and Danton for 4 trium- 
virate ; that accusation had not a shadow of truth, except so far as concerns my- 


| self.—I am bound in duty to declare that my colleagues, Danton and Robes- 


pierre, have constantly rejected the idea alike of a triumvirate or a dictatorship. 


‘* Robespierre and Marat—enemies in secret, to external appearance friends | __]¢ any one is to blame for having scattered these ideas among the public, it is 


low, to the men of straw or intags, who were then of so much weight in the | 


| —were early distinguished in the Convention ; both dear to the mob, but with | myself; I invoke on my own head the thunder of the national vengeance—but 
| different shades of character. The latter paid his court to the lowest of the | before striking, deign to hear me. 


““ When the coustituted authorities exerted their power only to enchain the 


political system. The needy, the thieves, the cut-throats—in a word, the dregs | people ; to murder the patriots under the name of the law, can you impute it to 


| of the people, the caput mortuum of the human race, to a man supported Marat. 


‘* Robespierre, albeit dependant on the same class to which his rival was as- | 
similated by his ugliness, his filth, his vulgar manners, and disgusting habits, 


| was nevertheless allied to a more elevated division of it: to the shopkeepers 
| and scribes, smal] traders, and the inferior rank of lawyers. These admired in 
| him the politesse bourgeoise ; his well-combed and powdered head, the richness 


of his waistcoats, the whiteness of his linen, the elegant cut of his coats, his 
breeches, silk stockings carefully drawn on, bright knee and shoe buckles; every 
thing, in short, bespoke the gentlemanly pretensions of Robespierre, in opposi- 
tion to the sansculottism of Marat. 


«The shop-keepers and the lower ranks of the legal profession never identify | 


themselves with the populace, even during the fervour of a revolution. There 


me asa crime that f invokedagainst the wicked the tempest of popular vengeance ? 
—No—if you call it a crime, the nation would give you the lie ; obedient to the 
law, they felt that the method I proposed was the only one which could save 
them, and assuming the rank of a dictator, they at once purged the land of the 
traitors who infested it.— 

‘‘T shuddered at the vehement and disorderly movements of the people, when 
I saw them prolonged beyond the necessary point; in order that these move- 


| ments should not for ever fail, to avoid the necessity of their recommencement, 


I proposed that some wise and just citizen should be named, known for his at- 
tachment to freedom, to take the direction of them, and render them conducive 
to the great ends of public freedom.—lIf the people could have appreciated the 
wisdom of that proposal, if they had adopted it in all its plenitude, they would 


is in them an innate spirit of feudality, which leads them to despise the canaille | have swept off, on the day the Bastile was taken, five hundred heads froin the 
andenvy the noblesse: they desire equality, but only with such as are above | conspirators. Every thing, had this been done, would now have been tranquil. 
themselves, not such as would confound them with their workmen. The latter | —For the same reason, I have frequently proposed to give instantaneous au- 


class is odious to them; they envy the great, but they have a perfect horror for 


thority to a wise man, under the name of tribune, or dictator,—the title signifies 


/ @ towhom they give employment; never perceiving that the democratic | nothing; but the proof that I meant to chain him to the public service is, that t 


aristocratic bourgeoise prefer Robespierre; they thought they saw in his man- 
ners, his dress, his air, a certain pledge that he would never degrade them to the 
multitude; never associate them with those whose trade was carried on in the 


j mud, like Marat's supporters. Amidst these divisions, one fixed idea alone 


united these opposite leaders; and that was, to give such a pledge to the Re- 
volution as would render it impossible to doubt their sincerity, and that pledge 
was to be the blood of Louis XVI.” 

Roland and his wife, the beautiful victim of Jacobin vengeance, are thus 
pourtrayed : 

‘* Roland was a man of ordinary capacity, but he obtained the reputation of 
genius by means of his wife, who thought, wrote, and spoke for him. She was 


| a woman ef a most superior mind ; with as much virtue as pride, as much am- 
| bition as domestic virtue. Daughter of an engraver, she commenced her career 


by wishing to contend with a queen; and no sooner had Marie Antoinette fallen, 
than she seemed resolute to maintain the combat, no longer against a person 
of her own sex, bu! with the men who pretended to rival the reputation of her 
husband. 

‘““Madame Roland had great talent, but she wanted tact and moderation. 


| principle can admit of no such distinction. This is the reason which made the | 


insisted that he she sid have a bullet at his feet, and that he should have no power 


| but to strike off criminal heads —Such was my opinion; I have expressed it 


| 
| 


} 


freely in private, and given it all the currency possible in my writings; | have 
affixed my name to these compositions: I am not ashamed of them; if you 
cannot comprehend them, so much the worse for you.—The days of trouble are 
not yet terminated ; already a hundred thousand patriots have been massacred 
because you would not listen to my voice ; a hundred thousand more will suffer, 
or are menaced with destruction ; if the people faulter, anarchy will never come 
to an end. J have diffused those opinions among the public ; if they are danger- 
ous, let ealighteved men refute them with the proofs in their hands: for my own 
part, 1 Geciaic 1 would be the first to adopt their ideas, and to give a signal proof 
of my desire ‘oe peace, order, and the supremacy of the laws, whenever I am 
conviaced of their justice.— 

*‘Am [accused of ambitious views? I will not condescend to vindicate my- 
self; examine my conduct ; judge my life. If I had chosen to sell my silence 
for profit, I might have now been the object of favour to the court.—What on 
the other hand has been my fate! I have buried myself in dungeons ; condemned 
myself to every species of danger; the sword of twenty thousand assassins is 
perpetually suspended over me; | preached the trath with my head laid on the 


She belonged to that class in the middling ranks that scarcely knows what good | block.—Let those who are now terrifying you with the shadow of a dictator, 
breeding is; her manners were too brusque ; she trusted implicitly to her good } 


intentions, and was quite indifferent in regard to external appearances, which, 
after all, are almost every thing in this world. Like Marie Antoinette, she was 
master in her own family; the former was king, the latter was minister; her | 
husband, whom she constantly put forwaid, as often disappeared in her pre- 
sence, which gave rise to the bon mot of Condorcet : ‘When I wish to see the 
minister of the interior, I never can see any thing but the petticoat of his wife.’ 


| This was strictly true: persons on business uniformly applied to Madame Re- | 


land instead of the minister ; and whatever she may have said in her Memoirs, 
itis certain that unconsciously she opened the portfolio with her own hand. 
She was to the last degree impatient under the attacks of the tribune, to which 
she had no means of reply, and took her revenge by means of pamphlets and 
articles in the public journals. In these she kept up an incessant warfare, 
which Roland sanctioned with his name, but in which it was easy to discover | 
the warm and brilliant style of his wife.” | 

These observations exhibit a fair specimen of the author's manner. It is 
nervous, brief, and sententious, rather than eloquent or impressive. ‘The work 


| is calculated to dispel many illusions under which we, living at this distance, 


labour, in regard to the charcters of the Revolution. They are here exhibited 


been enveloped by one party, and the brilliant hues in which they are arrayed by 
the other. Inthe descriptions, we see the real springs of human conduct on 
this elevated stage ; the same littlenesses, jealousies, and weaknesses which are 


| every day conspicuous around us in private life. 


The Girondists in particular are stripped of their magic halo by his caustic 
hand. He displays ina clear light the weakness as well as brilliant qualities of 
that célebrated party : their ambition, intrigues, mob adulation, when rising with | 
the Revolution ; their weakness, irresolution, timidity, when assailed by its fury. 
Their character is summed up in the following words, which are put into the 
mouth of Lanjuinais, one of the most intrepid and noble-minded of the mode- 
rate party. 

‘*The Girondists are in my mind a living example of the truth of the maxim 
of Beaumarchais: ‘My God! what idiots these men of talent are!’ All their 
speeches delivered at our tribune, are sublime; their actions are inexplicable on 
any principles of common sense. They amuse themselves by exhausting their 
popularity in insignificant attacks, and waste it by that means in such a manner | 
that already it is almost annihilated. They destroyed themselves when they 
overturned the monarchy; they flattered themselves that they would reign af- 
terwards by their virtue and their brilliant qualities, little foreseeing how soon 
the Jacobins would mount on their shoulders. At present, to maintain them- 
selves in an equivocal position, they will consent to the trial of the king, flatter- 
ing themselves that they will decide his fate—they are mistaken: it is the 
Mountain, not they, that will carry the day. The Mountain is so far advanced 
in the career of crime that it cannot recede. Besides, it is indispensable for it 
to render the Gironde as guilty as itself, in order to deprive it of the possi- 
bility of treating separately : that motive will lead to the destructien of Louis 
ave.” 

These observations are perfectly just; whether they were made by Lanjuinais 
or not at the period when they are said to have been spoken, may be doubtful ; 
but of this we are convinced, that they contain the whole theory and true secret 
of the causes which convert popular movements into guilty revolutions. Itis 
the early commission of crime which renders subsequent atrocities unavoidable ; 
men engage in the last deeds of cruelty toavoid the punishment of the first acts 
of oppression. he only rule which can with safety be followed, either in po- | 
litical or private lite, is un/formly to abstain from acts of injustice ; never to do | 


unite with me; unite with all true patriots, press the Assembly to expedite the 
great measures which will secure the happiness of the people, and I will cheer- 
fully mount the scaffold any day of my life.” 

We have given this speech at length, because it contains a fair sample of 
revolutionary logic, and displays that mixture of truth and error, of generous 
sentiments and preverted ambition, which characterized the speeches as well as 
the actions of the leaders. Marat was well acquainted with his power before 
he made these admissions ; he knew that thearmed force of the multitude would 


| not permit a hair of his head to be touched; he already saw his adversaries 
trembling under the menaces which encircled the hall, and the applause of the 

| galleries which followed his words: he had the air of generous self-devotion, 

} when in truth he incurred no real danger. ‘The principles here professed were 


those on which he and his party constantly acted. Their uniform doctrine was, 
that they must destroy their enemies, or be destroyed by them ; that the friends 
of the Revolution were irrevocably engaged in a strife of life or death with the 
aristocracy ; that there was no alternative in the struggle—it must be victory or 


| death. Snch were the maxims of the Jacobins, and we should greatly err if we 


ascribed them to any peculiar or extraordinary ferocity or wickedness in their 


| character. They sprung entirely from their early commission of unpardonable 
| offences, and the recklessness with which they perpetrated acts of violence and 


spoliation, the moment that they obtained supreme power. ‘The conclusion to 
be drawn from this is, not that the progress of innevation and social amelioration 
inevitably leads to wickedness, but that the commission of one crime during its 
progress necessarily occasions another, because it is in the commission of the 
second that impunity for the first is alone looked for: and therefore, that the 
only way during such trying times to prevent the progress from terminating In 
disaster, is steadily to adhere to the principles of justice and humanity ; and if 
violence is once unavoidable, to revert to the temper and moderation of happier 
times, the moment that such a return is practicable. 

The Jacobin Club, the Dom-daniel where all the bloody scenes of the Revolu- 
tion were hatched, must ever be an object of interest and curiosity to future ages. 
The author’s picture of it is so graphic, that we shall give it in his own words, 
for fear of weakening their force by translation ; it will also serve asa fair speci- 
men of his style. 

‘‘ Le club des Jacobins était véritablement le double de la puissance souve- 
raine, et la portion la plus energique : on ne pouvait assez la redovter, tant sa 
susceptibilite etait extréme et ses vengeances terribles. Il se montrait inquiet, 
pusillanime, meéfiant, cruel et feroce ; il ne concevait la liberté qu’avec le con- 
cours des prisons, des fers, et A demi-noyée dans le sang. Tous les manx, tous 
les crimes, toutes les resolutions funestes, qui pendant trois années desolerent 
la France, partirent de cet antre d’horreur. Les Jacobins dominérent avec une 
tvrannie epaisse, vaste et lourde, qui nous enveloppa tous comme vn cauchemar 
permanent. Inquisition terrible, violente, et méanmoins cauteleuse, il se nour- 
rissait d’ ¢pouvante calculée, de furears, de denonciations, et de l‘eflroi général 
qu'il inspirait. Les plus imporians parmi les revolutionaires tircrent de la toute 
leur force, et en méme temps ne cessérent de flagorner, d’aduler ce club, et 
cela avec autant de persistance, que de bassesse ; ate! point la masse du club 
avait du pouvoir, et A te! point celui qn’obtenaient des particuliers devait remonter 
i lui, comme a son origine unique. 

« Jamais un homme d'honneur, jamais la vertu parée de ses qualites precieuses 
ne purent étre soufferts dans cette societé: elle etait antipathique avec toutce 
qui n’était pas entache d’une maniére quelconque. Un voleur, un assassin, y 
trouvait plus d’aflinite que le volé ou le victime Le propos celebre, Qu’as tu 
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fait pour étre pendu, si Cancien regime revenait? pouvait s’applique egalement a 


la morale, qu’u !a politique. Quiconque se presentait avec une vie exempte de 
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THe Alvion. 














a . . 
: . ee a inspirait de l’intérét, et | Johnson is, that the sage is recalled to life, placed at our side, and we are made | things in the language : he has a hearty love for every character he draws 
pragma pen gegen mde pede ety toa habiooe de ce clodque. to see as well as hear him—not scattering his pearls in solitude, but surrounded | sympathizes in every life he writes. I know not that his narratives 


Le club se reunissait a l’ancien couvent des Jacobins, dans la Rue St. Honore, | 
au local de !a bibliothéque ; c’était une salle vaste de forme gothique. On orna | 
le local de drapeaux tricolores, de devises anarchiques, de quelques portraits et | 
bustes des revolutionaires les plus fameux. J'ai vi, bien antérieurement au | 
meurtre de Louis XVI., deux portraits, ceux de Jacques Clement et de Ravaillac, | 
environnes d’une guirlande de chéne, en maniere de couronne civique ; au-dessous } 
leur nom, accompagné de Ja date de leur regicide, et au-dessus il y avoit ces mots, 
lls furent heureur—ils tuérent un roi.” ‘ 

HA may be imagined from these and similar passages that the author is a 
royalist: but such in reality is not the case. He 1s equally severe on the _— 
parties, and admits that he himself acquiesced 1n all the savage measures oO! | 
the Convention. The Jacobins in fact have become equal objects of detesta- 
tion to all parties in the Revolution: to the royalists, by the cruelties which 
they exercised—to the republicans, by the horror which they excited, and the 
reaction against the principles of popular government which they produced. 
The description of them by Thiers and Mignet is nearly as black as that given 
by our author. , 

It is a curious speculation what it is during revolutionary troubles that gives 
an influence to men of desperate character. Why is it that when political in- 
stitutions are undergoing « change, the wicked and profligate should acquire so 
fearful an ascendancy? That thieves and robbers should emerge from their 
haunts when a conflagration is raging, is intelligib'e enough,—but that they 
should then all at once become omnipotent, and rule their fellow citizens with 
absolute sway, is the surprising phenomenon. In considering the causes of this 
catastrophe in France, much is no doubt to be ascribed to the corrupt and rotten 
state of society under the monarchy, and the total want of all those habits of 
combination for mutual defence and support, which arise from the long-continued | 
enjoyment of freedom. More however, we are persuaded, is to be ascribed to 
the general and unparalleled desertion of their country by the great majority of 
the nobility and landed proprietors, and their imprudent—to give it no severer 
name—union with foreign powers to regain their privileges by main force. If 
this immense and powerful body of men had remained at home, yielded to the 
torrent when they could not resist it, and taken advantage of the first gleams of 
returning sense and moderation, to unite with the friends of order of every deno- 
mination, it is impossible to doubt that a great barrier against revolutionary vio- 
lence must have heen erected. But what could be done bythe few remaining 
priests and royalists, or by the king on the throne, when a hundred thousand 
proprietors, the strength and hope of the monarchy, deserted to the enemy, and 
appeared combating against France under the Austrian eagles? There was the 
fatal error. Every measure of severity directed against them or their descend- 
ants, appeared justifiable to a people labouring under the terrors of foreign sub- 
jugation; if they had remained at home and armed against the stranger, as the 
worst inediator in their internal dissensions, the public feeling would not have 
been so strongly roused against them, and many of the worst measures of the 
Revolution would have been prevented. The comparatively bloodless character 
of the English civil war in the time of Charles I. isin a great measure to be 
ascribed to the courageous residence of the landed proprietors at home, even 
during the hottest of the struggle ; and but for that intrepid conduct, they might, 
like the French noblesse, have been for ever stript of their estates, and the cause 
of freedom stained by unnecessary excesses.—[ To be continued. } 

—<»>—— 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Continued from the last Albion. } 
HISTORY. 
The ‘State of Europe during the middle Ages,” and ‘The Constitutional 








History of England,” are works by which the name of Henry Hatvam will be 
known to posterity. Of the former, it has been said, that the plan is more ex- 
tensive than that laid down by Dr. Robertson, its arrangement more strictly 
historical, its views more cumprehensive, and its information more copious and 
critical ; and of the latter, it is remarked, that no work of these our later days 
can equal it for strict impartiality ; that it is eminently judicial; that its whole | 
spirit is of the bench, not of the bar; and that he states the case with candour, | 
and in summing up, looks neither to the right nor to the left—glossing over 
nothing, nor exaggerating nothing. This is high praise. That he has executed 
his designs with learning and ability, seems admitted by all who are masters of | 
the matter of which he treats; and though his style is charged with being occa- | 
sionally harsh or obscure, it is felt to be massive and vigorous, and not without 
a certain grave and impressive elegance ; while a spirit of freedom and liberality | 
is breathed over the whole performance. | 
The * State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” is ful! of information for a1) | 
who desire to bo informed of the political and social condition of those kingdoms 
and states which arose out of the ruins and ashes of the empire of Rome. To 
show order emerging from confusion, the decisions of law taking place of those 
of passion and violence, and a line of defence raised to pretect the weak and the 
peaceable against the strong and the tyrannous, was the task which Hallam 
assigned to himself; and he has accumplished all he undertook. * The Con- 
stitutional History of England’ seems a less necessary work; to separate the | 
ingredients of a nation's history, that an authur may show his skill in the distri- | 
bution, and be enabled to serve us up constitutional, martial, and domestic | 
| 
| 





courses of our natiunal story, shows, at least, a questionable taste. It is like 
writing the history of the left hand, and neglecting that of the mgt; our achieve- 
ments in establishing our present constitution, are interwoven too closely with the | 
broad web of our whole history,to be separated advantageously. The dawn of liberty | 
in Scotland is mingled with the light of burning towns, and is part of that super- 
natural raciance which Bruce saw when he returned from exile to assert the | 
independence of his country. Its fuller lights shone on the ranks of the Round- 
heads, when, inspired by liberty, they overthrew Charles and his chivalry. In 
truth, constitutional freedom aud deeds of daring, both in the cabinet and in the 
field, go hand in hand ; and to give us the constitutional portion, is to tear his- 
tory asunder, and present us with one of the bleeding members. We have not 
yet obtained a right history of Britain—a history addressed both to the eye and 
the understanding ; one gives usa historical romance, another a philosophic dis- 
quisition, while a third looks on all through the contracted aperture of religious 
bigotry. I know not that Henry Hallam is equal to such an undertaking, but no 
one could approach it with a better spirit or more extensive learning. 

Tn placing Isaac D’Isxag.i among historians, I know not that Iam right; he | 
is, however, a great writer of some kind, and all his productions are of a historic | 
character. He is one of the most learned, intelligent, lively and agreeable 
authors of our era; he has composed a series of works, which, while they shed 
abundance of light on the character and condition of literary men, and show us | 
the state of genius in this land, have all the attractions for general readers of the 
best romances. He hasa quick eye for finding rich materials in barren places ; | 
he will detect an anecdote, which gives the key to some mysterious matter in | 
literature, in the crumpled corner of a miidewed parchment; or, from a pencil 
note on the margin of some forgotten book, supply the world with matter for a 
month's talk, on the folly or the wisdom of men of genius. No one need think | 
of writing the lives of our poets and historians without borrowing light from his 
pages; and whoever continues Warton, will find that D'Israeli has prepared the 
way. His‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First,” exhibit 
all the research, the learning, and sumetimes more than the animation of his 
earlier works. That he has executed this very difficult task in the spirit of phi 
losophy and candour, has been questioned by some, and, indeed, it could not be 
well otherwise. There are men in our land, who never look on Charles other- 
wise than as an odious and perjured tyrant, and on those who shed his blood, as | 
the upright and the pure. ‘The Presbyterians of his time seem to have had the 
truest notion of things; they did not desire to destroy, nor even dethrone | 
Charles ; their object was to establish a‘constitution restraining both king and 
people within the bounds of moderation and justice; but this suited neither the 
Cavaliers nor the Independents. | see it intimated, that D'Israeli has the His- 
tory of British Literature in contemplation; he cannot do a more acceptable 
service to the republic of letters, than write it. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Phe penury of British biography was remarked by Johnson; he did much, | 
indeed, to remove the reproach, and succeeding writers have added largely to the | 
structure which he may be said to have commenced. We had, before his day, 
individual liographies, such as Sprat's ** Life of Cowley,” and Cibber’s ** Apo- 
logy,”’ remarkable for elegance of eulogism and liveliness of detail, but we had 
no connecied series of Lives before those of the Poets, and even in these, some 
of the greatest poets Eagland has produced, are omitted. It was the object of 
Jolinsgn to exhibitthe genius as well as the persons of the poets; to give us } 
their mental pictare along with their bodily, and I know of no writer who has | 
quailed hin. He knew it was by their intellect that they had purchased the 
distinction of biography ; succeeding biographers, among them Boswe tt, have | 
thousht duferently; we have diaries rather than memoirs, and letters substituted | 
for cliaracters. ‘The importance of the individual in the eyes of the world, has | 
notat al been attended to; instead of forty pages, we have four hundred, and | 
instea of a hundred, a thousand. Men about whom the world had no solicitude, 
have come into the market with their “ Life and Times,” and we have been de- 
luged with accounts of writings that were never read, and of books published but 
to be forgotten. Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson” Jed to these intlictions; but 
oy Johnson was long at the head of our literature—was for many years the 

riton of the minnows,” and renowned besides, over the civilized world, for 
the wit and wisdom of his sayings. It is not that he said lively and witty things, 
but that he said wise ones also, that we peruse the minute account of his bio- 
grapher with a pleasure which never tires. The great beauty of the Memoir of 








| Edward the Third, wrote his inimitable poems, and died ; some go so far as to 
r oe 


| they are entwining their own. Laing is a biographer of another fashion: he 


by the choice spirits of the day—Burke, Reynolds, Percy, Goldsmith. The 
chief fault of the performanee is, that it wants the splendid summary, and final 
judgment of character, which forms the crowning glory to the * Lives of the 
Poets.” We are left to draw our own conclusions from the anecdotes and in- 
dications of Boswell, and the consequence is, that every one forms a mental 
character according to his abilities or prejudices, and nothing is fixed or defined. 

“The Life of Burns” by James Curriz, followed that of Johnson ; this was 
a labour of Jove and of charity. The great poet had died in poverty, his children 
were left without bread, and no one appeared to befriend them, save the 
goud and generous Currie, whe undertook the task of arranging the disordered 
papers, preparing a Life of the Poet, and giving the whole to the world, with 


| the hope that the profits would save a deserving woman and her fatherless 


children from the uncertain charity of their country. In this he was not disap- 
pointed. The memory of Burns owes much to his biographer ; everywhere, a 
deep sympathy is confessed for his hard fortune : his life is delineated with con- 
siderable skill, and his character asa poet is such as the world has sanctioned. 
To do all this, required some resolution; the fame of Burns was but in its in- 
fancy—the world had not made up its mind on his merits ; many, like Mrs. Bar- 
bauld classed him with the inspired Pipe-maker of Bristol; and few, perhaps, 
imagined that the homely verses of the glorious peasant were to take a high 
place among the poetry of Britain. Nor was this all; the learned and the inge- 
nious— 
Far seen in Greek, deep men of letters— 

could not but dislike to be toldthat a flash of nature’s fire was worth a whole 
Vauxhall Garden of artificial lights; and they were unwilling to believe, but 
that the way to Parnassus, like that to the Law and the Church, lay through a 
college : the poet too had been imprudent as a politician, opinions such as he 
entertained were little cherished in those days ; and the Hayleys and the Peter 
Pindars were not likely tv be pleased with his being elevated a head and 
shoulders higher than themselves—in short, there was much to hinder and little 
to encourage Currie in doing justice to his genius, and piacing him where nature 
had intended. His biographer was no timid man, and yet he seems to have had 
his misgivings ! there is something like a tone of apology throughout the Life, 
as if he were suspicious that good society would resent the introduction of the 
inspired and audacious peasant among them. 

Asacompact and regular memoir, the work is a failure, for it is made up of 
many parts, and consists of four or five narratives from different hands, which, 
though confirmatory of each other, occasion ungraceful repetitions. The charm 
lies inthe perfect sincerity, fine sensibility, and easy style of the whole com- 
position. It is accompanied too by a dissertation on the character and condition 
of the Scottish peasantry, which shows an intimate knowledge and love of the 
subject, and that Currie himself had in his youth practised much of what he 
describes. Nocturnal love excursions; adventures at kirn suppers and house- 
neatings, and the effect of music upon the laborious peasantry, are all described 
with an ardour and a feeling which could not come through the cold medium of 
hearsay. his excellent man died much too soon for his country ; he had risen 
to high fame as a physician; had distinguished himself by his writings—and 
still more by his edition of Burns—a gift, and a noble one, to the poet's widow 
and children—when he was cut off in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

The name of Wittiam Hayiey is numbered with the biographers of the 
age; he is the author of a * Life of Romney,” and of the * Life of Cowper.” 
For the first, he collected materials from the lips of the painter, and was farther 
stimulated by a present of pictures; and, for the secund, he had at his disposal 
the numerous and admirable letters of the poet, in which the secluded man tells 
his own simple story, and speaks so much of himself, as to leave little for his 
biographer to communicate. Yet, it cannot be said that Hayley has written 
anything like permanent works ; much of what he relates of Romney has been 
contradicted or questioned by his son; he takes higher ground, too, than the 
painter's genius can maintain. The Life of Cowper is only relieved from un- 


elevated mediocrity, by the fine letters with which the narrative is embellished. | 


The biographer scems not to feel the peculiar genius of his subject ; his language 


| is formay, measured, and cold, and it has that laboured look, which, though ac- 


cording to the rules of composition, wants familiarity and freedum, to interest 


and warm. ‘There is asort of Spitzbergen air breathed over the narrative, and 
yet it is written by one whose talents the world thought highly of, and to whose | 


vpipion in all things painters and poets bowed. Al! this is easily explained : he 
lived in days when polish held the place of vigour, and harmony that of feeling ; 
and poetry was judged as a song is now, by the sweetness of its music. In all 
the externals of verse, he was a master; as he moved in good society, his 
opinions spread and prevailed; and though he penned cold quartos both in 
prose and verse, no one imagined that the weariness they felt in perusal, could 
come frum the accomplished author of ** The Triumphs uf temper.” 

Wi.iiam Girrorp wrote a short account of his own eventful life, and a 
‘*Memoir of Ben Jonson ;” the former accompanies a translation of Juvenal, 
and the latter an admirable edition of the works of the dramatist. What he 
relates of himself, is without the ostentation which disgusts us sometimes in 
men who have risen from a humble condition ; there is no showing of rags and 
ailments to excite commiseration, nor a parade of early ignorance, to make us 
marvel at the wisdom of manhood: all is easy, simple, and sincere. The Life 
of Ben Jonson is remarkable for its old English lore ; for sagacity of criticisin, 
and skill in detecting faults in others, and excellence in the works of his hero ; 
nay, it is, with all its blemishes, an acceptable addition to our biography, and 
cannot be read without admiration of the tact displayed in the detection of 
manifold errors, in those who have written about or alluded to Jonson or his 
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unity and consistence which may be observed, for instance, in Southey’s “Nel 


son,” but they have passages and chapters ef uncommon vivacity and brightness . 
the life of the individual is shown with all its light and shade, and .the Bauge of 
his mind is given with remarkable accuracy. ‘The Lives of Dryden and of Swit 
are not equal to his brief and happy sketches of the Novelists: the narratives 
are too long and too minute. The merits, however, of Dryden, are of so high “ 
kind, both inverse and prose, that particularity may be pardoned : he was ‘3 
the first to lay down critical rules for dramatic composition; and the 
manly vigour and reach in his prefatory dissertations, which have been equalled 
but not surpassed ; to give us the history, therefore, of his varied works wen 
to read usa bright chapter on our literature ;—not so with Swift: the Writings 
of that fire wit are almost allon temporary and passing topics: he had a ~ 
sonal aim in all he wrote; he desired to humble others, if not to exalt himself. 
and consequently his fame suffered as the matters of which he treated were for. 
gotten. It may be said, and with truth, that his writings on that very account 
required to be redeemed from the obscurity in which some of them are beginnin 

to be involved: my meaning is, that the extent of a memoir should be in ng 
portion to the fame of the author; and in this respect Swift cannot be compared 
to Dryden. In truth, the writings of Johnson had embalmed them both and 
little more, save notes to their works, was required. ‘ 

It was otherwise with the Novelists; the characters of Smollett, Fie! 
and Richardson, had not, like those of Dryden and Swift, been drawn b 
hand of a master: we only knew the men through their works—an imperfect way 
of obtaining knowledge. We see them now as they were in life ; not coarser, o, 
less delicate than the age in which they lived, but reflecting the manners, and 
feelings, and language of their day, ina mirror true and clear. Their merits 
are set ina fair light; and though I think, for variety and invention, Smolle: 
far excelled his companions, there is little can be added to the characters which 
Scott has depicted. He extracts, as it were, the square rootof their talents, and 
gives us the result; we have the pith and essence in small space : like Dryden's 
| estimate of Shakspeare, nothing is wanting of the magnificent or the minute : 
other writers may expand, but they cannot improve ; they may use more words 
but they can add nothing to the sentiment. His intimate knowledge of the art 
in which these three excelled, enabled him to accomplish this without any effort 
he never labours or strains ; he is always master of his subject; and when he 
has giveu the leading features, and added a few strong and delicate touches 
he leaves us to admire the vivid image, and hastens to a new undertaking, to 
perform the same wonders. ‘ 

This is to see him in his happiest moods: he is fond of disquisitions, and 
speaks not always to the point; he makes oecassional mistakes ; and he can ba 
minute ull he becomes tedious. He wants the critical sagacity of Johnson. anj 
the exquisite purity of language of Southey; but he is equal to either in frequent 
and happy touches, in lucid and picturesque narrative, and in the right estimate of 
genius and summary of character. His Account of the Novelists is worthy of 
being classed with the Lives of the Poets. 

The most perfect piece of biography in the language is the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
by Rosert Sourney: itis as complete and well proportioned as the finest 
statue ; allis handsome, graceful, and expressive ; there are no parts weak and 
languid, and none more colossal and massive than strict harmony allows. Those 
who wish to excel in biography would act wisely in studying this noble work 
they will see with what wonderful, and all but invisible art, it is composed, and 
yet feel that all is so simple, so easy, and so natural, that art is ont of the ques- 
tion. In the conception of the Memoir, the author has likea skilful gardener 
who inoculates a barren bough witha bearing bud, brought collateral matter to 
give life to the duller or less interesting parts; nor has he, out of a false love 
for his hero, painted his character in the Sir Charles Grandison style of per- 
fection ; he has spoken of the failings of the man with deserved compassion, 
and of the nobleness of his nature with merited rapture. The ‘ Life of Wesley’ 
is scarcely inferior in interest ; for he wasan ardent man with great moral courage, 
presence of mind, and unfailing eloquence. His adventures in propagating the 
| Gospel—for his labours deserve the description—among the illiterate swarms in 
| country and town, have all the interest of romance; he had the profane to 
| silence and sooth, the sluggish to animate and inspire, the giddy to sober, and 
the profligate to reclaim. ‘That he undertook much, and accomplished much, in 
the cause of religion, is wel! known; and those, and they cannot be many, who 
happen to be ignorant of it, will enlighten themselves and gain a happy day by 
reading the accuunt of the biographer. The‘ Memoir of John Bunyan,’ as well 
|} as thatof Kirke White, is another beautiful narrative; the inspired tinker is 

drawn with all the life and simplicity of one of the characters in his inimitable 
| ‘ Pilgrimn’s Progress.’ Southey is now engaged on the Lives of the British Ad- 
| mirals—a task worthy of his genius.—[ 70 be continued. } 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 

Old Stapleton continued his history : 
‘« Tt was ‘bout two months after the poor girl threw herself into the river, that 
| I first seed your mother. She was then mayhap two years older than you may 
| be, and much such a same sort of person in her looks. ‘There wasa young man 
who plied from our stairs, named Ben Jones; he and I were great friends, and 
used for to help each other, and when a fare called for oars, used to ply together. 
‘One night he says tome, * Will, come up, and I'll show you a devilish fine 

piece of stuff.’ So I waiks with him, and he takes me to a shop where they 
| dealed in marine stores, and we goes and finds your mother in the back parlour. 


dramas. But it is a controversy rather than a memoir: to be sensitive about | Ben sends out for pipes and beer, and we set down and made ourselves com- 


the genius and the personal merits of the poet, is right and proper, and to vin- 
dicate his memory was a duty ; but Gifford is much more than that; he is the 
rude and fierce assailant of all, living or dead, who stand in the path over which 
he conducts his narrative ; he imputes malice to one, envy to another, and igno- 


rance toa third, hob nob, and at random. He has endeavoured to show that | 


the epithet “surly,” which was hestowed on his hero, ought to be exchanged 
for the word gentle—that Ben had no intention of alluding to Inigo Jones in his 
plays, though he has introduced him, ticketed and labelled, hke one of the 
Allegories of Rubens; and he labours hard to remove the unfavourable im- 
pressions which the memoranda of his conversations with Drummond of Haw- 
thornden have made on the world. Much of what he attempted, he has not 


| been able to do; he has, however, established his own fame as a ready, a learn- 


ed, a sarcastic, and energetic writer. 


Of the biographical labours of Wittiam Gopwin I am unable to give an ac- | 


count at all satisfactory to myself. In his ‘ Life of Mary Wolstonecroft he 


| has written little and said much; and in his account of Chaucer, he has written 
much and said little. Of the former, it has been his pleasure to relate more | 


than what he is now perhaps willing to read : the picture which he gives us of 
the weakness and the strength of that remarkable woman is of the life size, 


a vast deal of darkness. He lays down the principles of his singular philosophy 
with much plainness, and describes the way in which his wife fulfilled them, 


| fortable. Now, Mary, your mother was a very jilting kind of girl, who would 
| put one fellow off to take another, just as her whim and fancy took her. [I 
| looked at Mary, who cast down her eyes.] Now these women do a mint of 
mischief among men, and it seldom ends well; and I’d sooner see you in your 
coffin to-morrow, Mary, than think you should be one of this flaunting sort. Ben 
Jones was quite in for it, and wanted for to marry her, and she had turned off a 
fine young chap for him, and he used to come there every night, and it was sup- 
posed that they would be spliced in the course of a month; but when I goes 
there, she cuts him almost altogether, and takes to me, making such eyes at 
me, and drinking beer out of my pot and refusing his’n, till poor Jones was 
quite mad and beside himself. Well, it wasn’t in human natur to stand those 
large blue eyes, (just like yours, Mary,) darting fire ata poor fellow ; and when 
Jones got up ina surly humour, and said it was time to go away, instead of 
walking home arm in arm, we went side by side, like two big dogs with their 
| tails as stiff up as a crow bar, and all ready for a fight ; neither he nor I saying 
a word, and we parted without saying good night. Well, I dreamed of your 
inother all that night, and the next day went to see her, and felt worser and 
worser each time, and she snubbed Jones, and at Jast told him to go about his 
business. This was *bout a month after I had first seen her; and then one 





me onthe ear. So] knowing what he’d be a’ter, pulls off my duds, and we 
sets to. We fights for ten minutes or so, and then I hits him a1ound blow on 


| 
| 
minute in the details, and, like the portraits of Rembrandt, vividly bright, amid | day Jones, who was a prime fighter, said tome, ‘Be you a man?’ and slaps 


with consummate naivete. He sacrificed his fine genius too much to false gods. 
In his ** Life of Chaucer” he has written a romance : all that can be related 


the ear, and he falls down on the Aard, and ‘could'nt come to time.’ No won- 
der, poor fellow ! for he had gone toeternity. [Here oid Stapleton paused for 


with certainty of the father of English poetry is, that he lived in the days of! half a minute, and passed his hand across his eyes.] I was tried for man- 


surmise that he beat a friar in Fleet-street, and, of course, was otherwise than 
in the good graces of the church. It has been said that a spoonful of truth will 
colour an ocean ef fiction; and so it is seen in Godwin's ** Life of Chaucer”: 
he heaps conjecture upon conjecture—dream upon dream—theory upon theory ; 
scatters learning all around, and shows everywhere a deep sense of the merits | 
of the poet; yet all that he has related might have been told in a twentieth 
part of the space which he has taken. His remarks are sagacious, his know- | 
ledge extensive, and when he has a straightforward tale to tell, he acquits him- | 
self like the author of ‘*Caleb Williams.” 

Matcotm Latne is the author of a new kind of biography: other writers 
usually desire to honour the persun of whom they treat; they consider it their 
duty to vindicate where they are aspersed—to glorify the genius round which 


singles out aman of genius to pluck the laurel from his brow, and then point 
him out for the contempt of mankind. I allude to his Life and works of James | 


| Macpherson. The world saw with surprise asplendid edition of the Poems of 


Ossian, and a long and elaborate Life of the Translator—the aim and scope of | 
which was tu prove that Ossian was a shadow—a wreath of mist on Cromla; 
and that Macpherson was a forger—a person 
Abhorred of men, and dreadful even to gods. 
Had Macpherson forged a fifty-pound note, and got the cash from Laing, he 


| could not have been treated more unworthily ; he is looked upon asa highland | 


Catheran, who has made a descent on the Lowlands, and marched away with 
much“ bestial.”” In truth, though the practice is not to be commended, he 
cheated none but antiquarians; to the bulk of mankind it was a matter of no 
moment, whether the poems sprung from old times or from new; the pictures 
they contained and the sentiments they expressed were of an original order of 
poetry; and though the hue-and-cry against them by men of genius in England 
was not little, they forced their way into genera! notice, and were received with 
much rapture all over Germany. ‘That Laing has acquitted himself cleverly in 
the merciless task he undertook, has never been questioned ; but he discovered 
resemblances where they did not exist, and detected imitations with an ingenuity | 
which defeated its own purpose. It is yet a question how much of these works | 


slaughter ; but it being proved that he came up and struck me first, 1 was ac- 


| quitted, after lying two months in gaol, for I couldn’t get no bail ; but it was be- 


cause I had been two months in gaol that I was let off. At first, when I came 


out, I determined never to see your mother again; but she came to me, and 


wound round me, and I loved her so much, that I couldn't shake her off. As 
soon as she found that I was fairly hooked, she began to play with others; but 
i wouldn’t stand that, and every fellow that came near her was certain to have 
a turn out with me, and so! became a great fighter; and she, seeing that I was 
the best man, and that no one else would come to her, one fine morning agreed 
to marry me. Well, we were spliced, and the very first night I thought I saw 
poor Ben Jones standing by my bedside, and for a week or so, I was not com- 
fortable ; but, howsomever, it wore off, and I plied at the stairs, and gained my 
money. But my pipe’s out, and I’m dry with talking. Suppose I take a spell 
for a few minutes.” 

Stapleton relighted his pipe, and for nearly half an hour smoked in silence. 
What Mary's thoughts were I cannot positively assert; but I imagined that, 
like myself, she was thinking about her mother’s conduct and her own. I 
certainly was making the comparison, and we neither of us spoke a word. 

‘‘ Well,” continued Stapleton, at last, ‘I married your mother, Mary, and I 
only hope that any man who may take a fancy to you, will not have so much 
trouble with his wife as I had. I thought that a’ter she were settled that she 
would give up all her nonsense, and behave herself—but I suppose it was in her 
natur and she couldn’t help it. She made eyes and gave encouragement to the 
men, until they became saucy, and I became jealous, and I had to fight one and 
then the other, until I became a noted pugilist. I will say that your mother 
seemed always very happy when I beat my man, which latterly I always did ; 
but still she liked to be it for, and I had hardly time to earn my bread. At last, 
some one backed me against another man in the ring, for fifty pound a-side, and 
I was to have half, if I won. I was very short of blunt at the time, and I 
agreed ; so, a’ter a little training, the battle was fought and I won easy, and the 


| knowing ones liked my way of hitting so much, that they made up another 


match with a better man, for two hundred pounds ; and a lord and other great 
people came to me, and I was introduced to them at the public house, and all 
was settled. So I became a regular prize fighter, all through your mother, 


belong to antiquity ; the names, many of the actions, and some of the composi- | Mary. Nay, don’t cry, child, I don’t mean to say that your mother, with all her 


tion, have been proved of old date. 


love of being stared at and talked to, would have gone wrong, but still it was 


The biographical works of Siz Watter Scorr are among the most readable | almost as bad in my opinion. Well, I was put into training, and after five 
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— wet at Moulsey Hurst, and a bard fight it was—but I’ve got the 


= of it somewhere, Mary, look in the drawer there, and you’!l see a news- 





’ 
mary brought out the newspaper, é 
siring, and Stapleton handed it over to me, telling me to read it aloud. 
so, but I shall not enter into the details. : 
“Yes, that’s all right enough,” said Stapleton, who had taken advantage o 

py reading to smoke furiously, as if to make up for lost time, ‘‘ but no at 
came of it, for one of the gemmen took a fancy to your mother, Mary, and trie 

to win her away from me. I found him attempting to kiss her, and she re- 
fusing him—but laughing, and, as I thought, more than half willing; so 1 floor- 
ed him, and put him out of the house, and after that I never would have any 
thing more to say with lurds and gemmen, nor with fighting either. I built a 
new wherry and stuck to the river, and I shifted my lodgings, that I mightn’t 
mix any more with those who knew me as a boxer. Your mother was then 
prought to bed with you, and I hoped for a good deal of happiness, as I thought 
she would only think ef her husband and child; and so she did until you were 
weaned, and then she went on just as afore. There was a captain of a vessel 
lying in the river, who used now and then to stop and talk with her, but | thought 
jittle about that, seeing how every one talked with her and she with every body ; 
and besides she knew the captain’s wife, who was a very pretty woman, and 
ysed very often to ask Mary to go and see her, which I permitted. But one 


which was rolled up and tied with a ye 
i 


morning when I was going off to the boat—for he had come down to me to take | 


nim to his vessel—just as I was walking away with the sculls over my shoulder, 
[ recollects my ’baccy box, which I had Jeft, and I goes back and hears him say 
pefore I came into the door—t Recollect, I shall be here again by two ) clock, 
and theu you promised to come on board my ship, and see - I didn't hear 
the rest, but she laughed and said yes, she would. } 
walked away again and went to the boat. He followed me, and I rowed him 
up the river and took my fare —and then I determined to watch them, for I felt 
mighty jealous. So I lays off on my oars in the middle of the stream, and sure 
enough I sees the captain and your mother get into a small skiff belonging to 
his ship, aud pull away; the captain had one oar and one of his men another. 
| pulled a’ter them as fast as I could, and at last they seed me, and not wishing 
me to find her out, she begged them to pull away as fast as they could, for she 
knew how savage ! would be. Still I gained upon them, every now and then 
looking round and vowing vengeance in my heart, when all of a sudden I heard 
a scream, and perceived their boat to capsize, and al] hands in the water. They 





| go away with an impression by no means favourable. 
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Che Albion. 


“Then I trust it will be the dast,” replied I, laughing. 

“You are not in love with me, Jacob, that’s clear, or you would not have 
made that answer,” replied Mary. 

Thad seen a great deal of Mary, and though she certainly was a great flirt, 
yet she had many excellent and amiable qualities. For the first week after her 
father had given us the history of his life, his remarks upon her mother appeared 
to have made a decided impression upon her, and her conduct was much more 
staid and demure; but as the remembrance wore off, so did her conduct become 
coquettish and flirting as before; sti!l it was impossible not to be fond of her, 








| and even with all her caprice, there was such a fund of real good feeling and 


amiableness, which, when called forth, was certain to appear, that I often thought 
how dangerous and captivating a girl she would be when she grew up. I had 


| again produced the books which I had thrown aside with disgust, to teach her to 


read and write. Her improvement was rapid, and would have been still more 
so, if she had not been just as busy in trying to make me fond of her, as she 
was in surmounting the difficulties of her lessons. But she was very young, 


and although, as her father declared, it was her natur to run after the men, there 


| 


I didn't show myself, but | 


; of a man of sixty years old already sapped by exposure and fatigue. 


had not seen a warp of a vessel getting into the row, and had run over it, and | 


as it tautened they capsized. Your mother went down like a stone, Mary, and 
was not found for three days a’terwards; and when J seed her sink I fell down 
ina fit.” Here old Stapleton stopped, laid down his pipe, and rested his face 
inhis hands. Mary burst into tears. After a few minutes he resumed. “ When 
I came to, I found myself on board of tho ship in the captain’s cabin, with the 
captain and his wife watcling over me—and then I came to understand that it 
was she who had sent for your mother, and that she was living on board, and 
that your mother had at first refused, because she knew I did not like her to be 
on the river, but wishing very much to see a ship, hadco: sented. So it was not 
so bad a’ter all, only that a woman shouldn't act without her husband—but you 
see, Mary, all this wonld not have happened if it hadn't been that I overheard 
part of what was said; and you might now have had a mother and I a wife to 
comfort us, if it hadn’t been for my unfortunate hearing—so, as | said betore, 
there’s more harm than good that comes from these senses—at least so it has 
proved to me. And now you've heard my story, and how your mother died, 


Mary, so take care you don’t fall into the same fault, and be too fond of being | 


looked at, which it does somehow or another appear to me you have a bit of 
a hankling a’ter—but like mother like child, they say, and that’s human natur.” 

When Stapleton had concluded his narrative, he smoked his pipe in silence. 
Mary sat at the table with her hands pressed to her tempies, apparently in deep 
thought ; and I felt any thing but communicative. In half an hour the pot of 
beer was finished, and Stapleton rose 

“Come, Mary, don’t be thinking so much ; let's all go to-bed 
his room, and then coine up.” 

“Jacob can find his own room, father,” replied Mary, “ without my showing 
him; he knows the kitchen, and there is but one other below.” 

Itook my candle, wished them good night, and went to my bed, which, 
although very homely, was at all events comfortable. 

For many days the frost continued, until at last the river was frozen over, and 
all communication by it was stopped Stapieton’s money ran short, our fare 
became very indifferent, and Mary declared that we must al! go begging with the 
market gardeners if it lasted much longer. 

“T must go and call upon Mr. Turnbull, and ax him to help us,”’ said Staple- 
ton, one day, pulling his last shilling out and laying iton the table. ‘I’m cleaned 
out; but he’s a good gentleman, and will lend me atrifle.”” In the afternoon 
Stapleton returned, and I saw by his looks that he had been successful 
said he, ‘* Mr. Turnbull desires you will breakfast with him to-morrow morulng, 
as he wishes to see you’ 

I set off accordingly at day-light the next morning, and was in good time for 
breakfast. Mr. Turnbull was as kind as ever, and began telling me long stories 
about the ice in the northern regions 

“ By-the-by, I hear there is an ox to be roasted whole, Jacob, a little above 
London Bridge ; suppose we go and see the fun.” 

leonsented, and we took the Brentford coach, and were put down at the cor- 
ner of Queen-street, from whence we walked to the river The scene was very 
amusing and exciting. Booths were erected on the ice, in every direction, with 
flage flying, peopie walking, and sorne skating, although the ice wastoo rough for 
that pastime. ‘The whole river was crowded with people, who now walked in 
security over where they would a month before have met with death. Here and 
there smoke ascended from various fires, on which sausages, and other eatables, 
were cooking ; but the great attraction was the ox roasting whole, cose to the 
centre pier of the bridge. 
where so many hundreds were assembled, yet, as it was now four or five feet 
thick, there was no danger. Here and there, indeed, were what were called 
rotten places, where the ice was not sound, but these were intimated by placards, 
warning people not to approach too near; and close to them were ropes and poles 
fur succour, if required. We amused ourselves for some time with the gaiety 
of the scene, for the sun shone out bright, and the sky was clear. 
was fresh from the northward, and piercing cold in the shade, the thermometer 
being then, it was said, twenty-eight degrees below the freezing point. We had 
been on the ice about three hours, amusing ourselves, when Mr. Turnbull pro- 


Show Jacob 


** Jacob,” | 


Although the ice appeared to have fallen at the spot | 


The wind | 


| am not to be censured, if I prefer to work for my bread after my own fashion, | 


posed our going home, and we walked up the river towards Blackfriars Bridge, 


where we proposed to land and take the coach at Charing Cross. 
“T wonder how the tide is now,” observed Mr. Turnbuil to me, ‘it would be 
rather puzzling to find out.” 
“Not if Ican find a hole.” replied I, looking for one. ‘ Stop, here is one.” 
I threw in a piece of ice, and found that it was strong ebb. We continued our 
walk over the ice, which was now very rough, when Mr. Turnbull's hat fell off, 
and the wind catching it, it blew away, skimming across the ice at a rapid rate 
Mr. Turnbull and I gave chase, but could scarcely keep up with it, and at all 
events could not overtake :t. Many people on the river laughed as we passed, 
and watched us in our chase. Mr. Turnbull was the foremost, and, heedless in 
the pursuit, did not observe a large surface of rotten ice before him; neither did 
I], until all at once J heard it break and saw Mr. Turnbull fall in and disappear 
Many people were close to us, and a rope was laid across the spot to designate 
the danger. I did not hesitate—I loved Mr. Turnbull, and my love and my feel- 
ings of resentment were equally potent. I seized the bight of the rope, twisted 
itround my arm, and plunged in after, recollecting it was ebb tide; fortunate 
for Mr. Turnbull ic was that he had accidentally put the question. I sank under 
the ice, and pashed down the stream, and in a few seconds felt myself grappled 
by him I sought, and, at almost the same time, the rope hauling in from above, 
ts soon as they found there was resistance, they knew that I, at least, was 
attached to it, and they hauled in quicker, not, however, until I had lost iy re- 
collection. Still I clung tothe rope with the force of a drowning man, and Mr 
Turnbull did the same to me, and we shortly made our appearance at the hole in 
which we had been plunged. A ladder was thrown across, and two men of the 
umane Society, came to our assistance, hauled us out, and laid us upon it 
They then retreated and hauled us on the ladder to a more secure situation 
We were both still senseless—but havine been taken to a public-house on the 
tiver side, were put to bed, and medical advice having been procured, were soon 
restored. ‘The next morning we were able to return in a chaise to Brentford, 
where our absence had created the greatest alarm. Mr. Turnbull spoke but 
-ittle the whole time, but he often pressed my hand, and when I requested himto 
drop me at Fulham, that I might let Stapleton and his daughter know that I was 
safe, he consented, saying, ‘* God bless you, my fine boy ; I will see you soon.” 
‘hen I went up the stairs of Stapleton’s lodgings, | found Mary by herseif; 
the started up as soon as she saw me. 
7 Where have you been, you naughty boy 7” said she, half crying, half smiling. 
“Under the ice,” I replied, *‘ and only thawed again this morning.” 
“Are you in earnest, Jacob !” said she; “now don’t plague and frighten me, 
I've been too frightened already. I never slept a wink last night.” I then told 
her the circumstances which had occurred. “J was sure something had happen- 
ed,”’ she replied. ‘I told my father so, but he wouldn't believe it. You pro- 
mised to be at home to give me my lesson, and [ know you never break you! 
word ; but my father smoked away, and said, that when boys are amused, they 
forget their promises, and that it was nothing but human natur. O. Jacob, I’m 
80 glad you're back again: and after what has happened, J don’t mind} 
ing me foronce.” And 
‘There, that must last you a long while, recollect,” said she, laughing 
Rust not think of another until you are under the ice again.” 


| 
yu KISS- 
Mary held her face towards me, and returned my kiss 


“vou 


) would permit it, repay me for the life which I had preserved. 


was every reason to hope that a year or two would render her less volatile, | 


and add to those sterling good qualities which she really possessed. In heart 
and feeling she was a modest girl, although the buoyancy of her spirits often 
carried her beyond the bounds prescribed by decorum, and often called forth a 


blush upon her own animated countenance, when her good sense or the remarks | 
It was impossible to | 


of others, rerninded her of her having committed herself. 
know Mary and not like her, although at a casual meeting. a rigid person might 
As for myself, I must 
say, that the more I was in her company, the more I was attached to her, and 
the more I respected her. 

Old Stapleton came home in the evening. He had, as usual, been stnoking, 
and thinking of human natur, at the Feathers public-house. I told him what 
had happened, and upon the strength of ithe sent for an extra pot of beer for 
Mary and me, which he insisted upon our drinking between us—a greater proof 
of good will on his part could not have been given. Although Captain Turnbull 
appeared to have recovered from the effects of the accident, yet it appeared that 
such was not the case, as the morning after his arrival he was taken il] with 


shivering and pains in his loins, which ended in ague and fever, and he did not | 


quit his bed for three or four weeks. I, onthe contrary, felt no il! effects ; but 
the constitution of a youth is better able to meet such violent shocks, than that 
As the 
frost still continued, I complied with Captain Turnbull’s request to come up and 
stay with him, and for many days, until he was able to leave his bed, I was his 
constant nurse. ‘I'he general theme of his conversation was on my future pros- 
pects, and a wish that ] would embark in some pursuit or profession more likely 
to raise me in the world; but on this head I was positive, and also on another 


point, which was, that I would in future put myself under an obligation to no | 
; one. 


I could not erase from my memory the injuries I had received, and my 
vindictive spirit continually brooded over them. I was resolved to be indepen- 
dent and free. J felt that in the company I was in, that I was with my equals, 
or, if there were any superiority, it was on my part, arising from education, and 
I never would submit to be again in the society of those above me, in which I 
was admitted as a favour, and by the major part looked down upon, and at the 
same time liable, as I had once been, to be turned out with contumely on the first 
moment of caprice. Still 1 was very fond of Captain Turnbull. He had al- 
ways teen kind to me, spoke to me on terms of equality, and had behaved with 
consistency, and my feelings towards him since the accident, had consequently 
strengthened ; but we always feel an increased regard towards those to whom 
we have been of service, and my pride was softened by the reflection that what- 
ever might be Mr. Turnbull’s good-will towards me, he never could, even if I 
Towards him I 
felt unbounded regard—towards those who had ill-treated me, unlimited hatred ; 
towards the world in general a mixture of feeling which I could hardly analyze ; 
and, as far as regarded myself, a love of liberty and independence, which nothing 
would ever have induced me to compromise. As I did not wish to hurt Captain 
Turnbull's feelings by a direct refusal to all his proffers of service, and remarks 
upon the advantages which might arise, I generally made an evasive answer ; 
but when on the day proposed for my departure, he at once came to the point, 


offering me every thing, and observing that he was childless, and therefore my | 
acceptance of his offer would be injurious to nobody, when he took me by the | 


hand, and drawing me near to him, passed his arm round me, and spoke to me 


| In the kind accents of a father, almost entreating me to consent—the tears of 
| gratitude coursed each other rapidly down my cheeks, but my resolution was no 


less firm—although it was with a faltering voice that I replied, ** You have been 
very kind to me, sir—very kind—and I shall never forget it; and I hope I shall 


deserve it—but—Mr. Drummond, and Mrs. Drummond, and Sarah, were also | 


kind to me—very kind to me—you know therest. I will remain asl am, if you 
please ; andif you wish to do me akindness—if you wish me to love you, as I 
reaily do, let me be as lam—free and independent. I beg it of you as the 
greatest favour that you can possibly confer on me—the only favour which I can 
accept, or shall be truly thankful for.” 

Captain Turnbull was some minutes before he could reply. He then said— 
“1 see it is useless, and I will not tease you any more; but, Jacob, do not let 
the first injustice which you have received from your fellow creatures prey so 
much upon your mind, or induce you to form the mistaken idea that the world is 
bad. 
have injured you, from the misrepresentation of others, have been willing, and 
have offered, to repair their fault. They can do no more, and I wish you could 
get over this vindictive feeling. Recollect, we must forgive, as we hope to be 
forgiven.” 

‘I do forgive—at least, I do sometimes,” replied I, ‘‘ for Sarah's sake—but I 
can’t always.” 

‘* But you ought to forgive, for other reasons, Jacob.” 

*“T know! ought—butif I cannot, I cannot.” 

** Nay, my boy, I never heard you talk so—I was going to say—wickedly. Do 
you not perceive that you are now inerror? You will not abandon a feeling 
which your own good sense and religion tell you to be wrong—you cling to it— 
and yet you will admit of no excuse for the errors of others.” 

“I feel what you say—and the truth of it, sir,” replied I ; but I cannot com- 
bat the feeling. I will therefore admit every excuse you please, for the faults of 
others, but at the same time, I am surely not to be blamed if I refuse to put my- 
self in a situation where I am again liable to meet with mortification. Surely I 


and prefer the river to dry land?” 

‘““No, that I acknowledge; but what I dislike in the choice is, that it is dic- 
tated by feelings of resentment.” 

** What's done can’t be helped,” replied I, quickly, wishing to break off the 
conversation. 

‘Very true, Jacob; but I follow that up with another of your remarks, which 
is, ‘ Better luck next time.’ Godbless you, my boy, take care of yourself, and 
don’t get under the ice again !" 

“For you I would to morrow,” replied I, taking the proffered hand ; ‘ but if I 
could only see that Hodgson near a hole fe 

‘© You'd not push him in?” 

“Indeed I would,” replied I, bitterly. 

** Jacob, you would not, I tell you—you think so now, but if you saw him in 
distress, you would assist him, as you did me. I know you, my boy, better than 
you know yourself.” 

Whether Captain Turnbull or I were right, remains to be proved in the se- 
quel. We then shook hands, andI hastened away to see Mary, whom I had 
often thought of during my absence. 

“Who do you think has been here?” said Mary, after our first greeting. 

“T cannot guess,” replied I. ** Not old Tom and his son?” 

“No; I don’t think it was old Tom, but it was such an old quiz—with such 
a nose—O heavens! I thought I should have died with laughing as soon as he 
went down stairs. Do you know, Jacob, that I made love to him, just to see 
how he’d take it. You know who it is now?” 

**O yes! you mean the Domine, my schoolmaster.” 

‘Yes, he told me so; and I talked so much about you, and about you teach- 





ing me to read aud write, and how fond I was of learning, and how I shou!d 


like to be married toan elderly man who was a great scholar, who would teach 
me Latin and Greek, that the old gentleman became quite chatty, and sat for 
two hours talkingto me. He desired me to say that he should call here to-mor- 
row afternoon, and I begged hin to stay the evening, as you are to have two 
more of your friends here. Now, who do you think are those?” 

‘“‘T have no others, except old Tom Beazely and his son.” 


“Well, it is your old Tom after all, and a nice old fellow he is, although I | 


would not like him for a husband ; 
heart—I'm quite in love with him.” 

** Your love will do you no harm, Mary, but recollect, what may be a joke to 
you may not be so to other people. As for the Domine meeting old Beazely 
and his son, I don’t exactly know how that will swit, for 1 doubt if he will like 
tu see them.” 

‘Why not?” inquired Mary 

Upon a promise never to hint at them, I briefly stated the circumstances attend- 
ing the worthy man’s voyage ou board of the lighter. Mary paused, and then 
said, did we not read the Jast time, that the most dangerous rocks to men were 
wine and women?’ 

‘* Yes, we did, if I recollect right.” 

‘‘Humph,” said she, “the old gentleman has given plenty of lessons in his 
time, and it appears that he has received one.” 

‘“We may do so, to the last day of our existence, Mary 


but as for his son—he’s a lad after my own 


” 


As you live on, you will find much good; and recollect, that those who | 


“Well, he is a very clever, learned man, I’ve no doubt, and looks down 
| upon us all (not you, Jacob) as silly people. I'll try if I can’t give hima 
| lesson.” 
“You, Mary! what can you teach him?” 

‘Never mind, we shall see ;” and Mary turned the discourse to about her 
father. ‘You know, I suppose, that father is gone up to Mr. Turnbull's ?” 
| ‘No, I did not.” 
& Yes, he has; he was desired to go there this morning, and hasn’t been back 
| since. Jacob, I hope you won't be so foolish again, for] don't want to lose my 
| master.” 
| «© never fear, I shall teach you all you want to know before I die,” replied I. 
Don’t be too sure of that,” replied Mary, fixing her large blue eyes upon 
| 











me; ‘how do you know how much I may wish to have of your company?” 
“ Well, if I walk off ina hurry, I'll make you over to young Tom Beazely. 

| You're half in love with him already, you know,” replied I laughing. 
| «Well, he isa nice fellow,” replied she; “he laughs more than you do, 
| Jacob.” ’ 
“He has suffered less,” replied I, gloomily, calling to mind what had oceur- 
| red; ‘but, Mary, he isa fine young man, and a good hearted, clever fellow to 
boot; and when you do know him, you will like him very much.” Ag I said 
this, I heard her father coming up stairs; he came in high good humour with 
his interview with Captain Turnbull, called for his pipe and pot, and was exces- 
sively fluent upon * human natur.”’ 
| The afternoon of the next day! heard a well-known voice, which carolled 

forth, as Mary huddled up her books, and put them out of the way; for at that 

time I was, as usual, giving her a lesson.—[{ To Le continued } 


’ 


| 
| STORY OF A STUDENT. 
| ***Tam about to record the strugglings of a life spent in that strife, but unre- 
warded by that glory. True, my years have been few, too few for the attain- 
ment of a serene and lofiy fame; yet few as they have been, their number is 
completed, for aaother will not elapse before this wasting frame shall have become 
| “dust for oblivion.” ‘The tide of life is ebbing fast through my young 
, pulses—earthly hope and enterprize are extinct within me, and thought itself is 
changed to saddening retrospection ; yet should I be uneandid did I say that self- 
reproach makes part of my despondency—yet should I be ungrateful did I leave 
earth complaining of its woes, and thankless for its pleasures. But there is one 
| mood of mind in which [ am made to feel shame, remorse, and self-contempt— 
it is that in which I am haunted by the fear that I do not in truth possess that 
genius which should alone have caused or justified the enthusiasm with which I 
| devoted myself to the pursuit of fame. The martyr, who, in the midst of death- 
flames, should begin to doubt the divineness of the cause for which he suffered, 
could only estimate the misery with which I yield to the suspicion that the shrine 
on which I have sacrificed health, home, and all the world’s untasted joys, con- 
tains no heaven-descended spirit, but an idol formed by my own vanity. But this 
distrust of my own powers, though terrible, is only occasional, and there are 
moments, not afew, in which I entertain the proud conviction that, had time 
and strength been given ine, I would have won acrown and throne among the 
living kings of thought and song 
I was born in an Irish provincial town, which afforded excellent opportunities 
for education. My parents were poor and humble shop keepers. I was their 
only child, my mother’s pride, my mother’s sorrow. Of those early days when 
life is almost wholly anima!, I recollect little more than my boisterous delight in 
boyish sports, my awe of my stern, cold father, and my fondness for my indul- 
gent mother; but since I indeed became a living soul, since thought and self 
sentience dawned, memory has been a faithful chronicler. My father sent me to 
school betimes, intending that I should only receive instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and that when this meagre education should be com- 
pleted, I should be apprenticed to some trade or business. It was long before I 
was reconciled to the inroads which school hours and school books made upon 
my childish amusements ; but so soon asI had experienced the nobler . excite- 
ment of mental conflict, I became the most ardent student inthe academy. My 
father never praised or fondied me, but his parental pride was flattered by my 
reputation for talent, and in order to give it wider scope, he permitted me to 
| 'earn Greek and Latin, and subsequently modern languages and science. But he 
had not relinquished his original design of putting me into business; he cnly 
vostponed the execution of it until I should have acquired the last and highest 
of our collegiate honours. Meantime, study had with me become a passion, 
and the desire of fame grew up in my heart, strong, silent, and unbending as a 
tree. I had felt the “‘ spur of the old bards to mighty deeds,”—I had vowed my 
soul to the service and the search of truth, and my body I had devoted to be the 
slave and instrument of its divine guest, the soul. But my desire of fame was 
not a selfish and sole-thoughted passion for personal aggrandizement; it was 
composed of the best affections of our nature—love of parents, of country, of 
| mankind. My heart throbbed warmly at the thought that I might be the des- 
\ tined discoverer of truths that should be henefactions to future ages, but dearer 
| still was the hope of winning a fame that might be worthy to make part of my 
country’s glory: that when she should be taunted with the fewness of her phi- 
losophers and bards, mine might be among the honoured names with which she 
would reply to the reproach. Icould not indeed expect to witness more than 
the commencement of such a fame, but it is the peculiarity of this mysterious 
and unfathomable passion, that it places its hopes, though earth-bound, beyond 
the grave, and kindles brightest at thought of praises which will fall unheeded 
on the “dull cold ear of death.” Yet no man ever found a durable renown, 
whose claims were not atleast partially recognized during his lifetime, and I 
was scarcely aware how much I was animated by expectancy of this foretaste of 
glory, and by anticipation of the triumphant wonder with which my parents 
| would witness my success. Youthful dreams—bright visions! how often have 
| they been dispelled by the harsh voices of reality and want—how often have I 
wooed them hack and fondly cherished them! but now they have for ever va- 
| nished, they have heard death’s coming footsteps, and are fled beyond recall. 

I was now about seventeen, and had hitherto led a life as tranquil and happy 
| as I could desire. ‘The little apartment which I called my own was neatly and 
} even elegantly fitted up, and furnished with choice books, which my mother’s 
| bounty had enabled me to purchase. In this loved retreat I studied night and 

day, seldom leaving it, except for the purpose of enjoying my dear mother’s so- 
, ciety. Every evening when the shop was closed, my father went abroad in search 
of recreation, and I ¢escended, to pass an hour or two in my mother’s cheerful 
| parlour. Here we discoursed gaily or sadly of things past, present, and tocome, 
and often enlivened our discourse by singing together some of the beautiful airs 
| of our country. But this sweet life of enjoyment and hope was soon to termi- 
nate. One day, as I was retiring after dinner, my father said abruptly, ‘I have 
| apprenticed you to Mr. , the woollen draper , indeed I should have done so 
long since; but I expect that you will immediately prepare to give up your 
| bookish nonsense, and enter on your new situation.’ I stated my invincible 
repugnance to this mode of life, and attempted to remonstrate against being 
| forced to enter on it; but he interrupted me with vehement angcr, vowing that 
I should adopt the business he had chosen for me, or leave his house aad provide 
| for myself, as be would no longer support me in idleness. Silently indignant I 
withdrew, and shutting myself in my quiet sanctuary, Legan to contemplate for 
the first time the stern and chill realities of life. I felt that 1 was no longer a 
child to be nourished by the toil of others; the time was come when I must 
bear my portion of the primal curse, and eat the bread of my own Jabour. Yet 
I could not resolve to brave the living death that was proposed to me. ‘To forego 
| my burning desire of fame, and submit to years of dreary toil with no higher 
aim than that of making a Jittle money—to be compelled to learn the textures, 
prices, &c. of broad-cloths, while my soul was thirsting unquenchably for know- 
ledge—such a Jot I could not for an instant bear to dwell upon. I could not 
| blame my father, but I determined not to deceive him; and as I found myself 
unfitted for a business life, I resolved not to sacrifice my time and his money by 
entering on any apprenticeship whatever. I had just formed this resolution 
when my mother entered. Ter eyes were red and swollen with weeping, and 
her voice faltered as she said, ‘Surely, dear John, you will not disobey your 
| father ?” . 

«‘ Nothing could grieve me more than doing so, but what he commands at 
present, is an impossibility to me.” 

“O my poor child, do nut say so! Your father has solemnly sworn, that if 
| in one week you do not consent, you must leave this house—and you know how 
| resolute he is.” 

“ Well, in that at least [can obey him,” I said, proudly, though my breast 
heaved and my eyes brimmed. I know not what hardness or strength of heart 
enabled me to resist my mother’s entreaties, but when she found me inflexible 
she implored me to make choice of any of the learned professions—divinity, 
jaw, medicine—and promised to obtain my father’s consent. But neither did 
the professions tempt me. The first was too sacred to be entered on from in- 
ferior motives, and the others would too much engross that time which my am- 
bition had secretly dedicated to higher uses. My poor mother was dismayed, 
and a faint sound of displeasure was in her voice as she asked, ‘* What do you 
intendto do?” I had not conceived the difficulty of answering this simple and 
natural question, and I blushed painfully as I reflected that the disclosure of my 
plans would subject me to the imputation of madness. I therefore attempted to 
quiet my mother, by telling her, what was indeed the truth, that I intended going 
to Dublin, where, by the exercise of my talents, I hoped to be able to maintain 
myself for a few years, after which I would be better able to choose a walk of 
life fitted to my capacity I had, in fact, determined on going to Dublin, and 
there commencing my literary labours I proposed to myself a life of more 
than anchorite seclusion, and austerity in food and clothing, and I did not doubt 
that, by daily sacrificing a small portion of my time in tuition, or some such oc- 
{ cupation, I should be able to supply my few wants, and yet reserve all my ener- 
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gies for the slow and toilsome march to fame. I did not then know how much of 
time and labour the world sometimes exacts in pay for mere subsistence. My 
father did not speak to me until the time he had appointed for receiving my con- 
sent. He then summoned me to his presence, and demanded my decision. I 
replied respectfully, but firmly, that my habits and inclinations were invincibly 
averse to business. He then scoffingly wished me success in the honourable 
career I was about to run, and telling out twenty guineas, he handed them to me, 
saying sternly, but I thought also sorrowfuliy, “‘ Headstrong and disobedient boy, 
try how long you will be able to maintain yourself on this sum, then try how 
long your talents will take to earn even that pittance, and you will soon discover 
that a business life is fittest for one who is not born to an independence. The 
sooner you purchase this experience, the better for yourself, therefore leave my 
house tu-morrow, and never again enter it until you are convinced of the folly of 
your disobedience.” Next morning I quitted the parental roof, never again to 
become a dweller under it. My little fund had been privately augmented by my 
mother, and I had with me an excellent wardrobe, so that I felt secured from 
want for at least a year, and that year I resolved to dedicate to my first work. 
On arriving in Dublin my first care was to procure a cheap and quiet lodging. In 
this I succeeded, and quickly establishing myself in my new residence, I com- 
menced my long projected poem. Nothing could so effectually have taught me 
humility as did this attempt. Thoughts and images which in the mistiness of 
my own imagination had seemed sublime, lost their majesty, and sank into com- 
monplace, when clothed in my uncouth style; and I saw, but without dismay, 
that it would be long before I could fashion for myself a grand harmonious ut- 
terance like that of the ancient sons of song. 

Were I an acknowledged child of genius, I might here relate many of my 
mental experiences, for, in that case, they would be highly interesting; but I 
feel the difference which exists, and which ought to exist, between the biogra- 
phy of an obscure and that of a celebrated man, and shall, therefore, suppress 
the details of my hours of composition. The scantiness of my income com- 
pelled me to adopt the most rigid frugality. I lived almost entirely upon bread, 
fruit, and vegetables, and often, (sha!l I confess it?) when the chill and cheer- 
less meal was served, I caught myself sighing after the delicacies with which 
my tender mother used to tempt my fastidious appetite. But far, far more did I 
miss that mother’s tenderness, when sickness visited me, and that was fre- 
quently, for I was ofa very delicate constitution. But these considerations had 
no power to check my enthusiasm. When they recurred, I banished them with 
these few words of Chateaubriand, which I often and fervently repeated—** What 
are privations, what is death itself, if our name but descend to posterity ; and if 
two thousand years hence its sound should cause one generous heart to beat in 
the cause of liberty. 

I was inthe habit of taking along walk into the country very early every 
morning, and it was always during these excursions that I originated those 
poetical conceptions, which, during the day and night, I laboured to emvody. 
One morning, about six months after my arrival in Dublin, I went out for this 
purpose, taking with me some money, with the intention of purchasing a work 
which I ardently desired to possess. It was seldom, indeed, that I could permit 
myself such an indulgence, and I had long since discovered that even the student 
cannot be reconciled to poverty, when he feels that mental, as well as sensual 
pleasures are circumscribed by want of money. As I was walking along Sack- 
ville-street, my eye was caught by a mail-coach bearing the name of my native 
town. An unutterable yearning to look again upon my dear mother’s face filled 
my heart—the money which I had with me would defray the expenses of the 
journey—the coach was about to start—I could not resist the impulse of filial 
love, | stepped upon the vehicle, and in a few seconds found myself rapidly tra- 
velling towards my birth place. Looking back upon all the circumstances of the 
visit to my mother, I cannot but believe that it was some mysterious prompting 





that urged me to it on that particular day. It was iate and dark when I arrived, 
but it was, I knew, the best time for seeing my mother alone, as the hour ap- 
proached at which my father generally closed the shop and went abroad. Mean- 
time I wrapped my cloak around me, add muffling the lower part of my face in 
its folds, I walked up and down, gazing fondly on my dear mother, who was as 
usual busied in the shop. As I stood in the shadow without the door, I could 
hear some of the customers, who were neighbours, inquiring for me, and at- | 
tempting in their own style to comfort my mother, whose tears flowed at my | 
name. They prophesied that I would soon see my folly and return, unless, in- | 
deed, I should fall into the wicked ways of the great city, and then there was no | 
saying, &c. All, however, agreed that it was cruel in my father to cast me 
off for a first offence ; but here his entrance, from the back parlour suspended 
the conversation, and the gossips dispersed, one of them saying as she passed me 
in the darkness—“ Ah! [ doubt he is a wild boy; no good could he be thinking 
of when he refused the decent trade his father offered him.” I continued to 
hover near the house until I saw my father close the shop and go out. I then 
knocked gently, and making myself known was soon clasped in my mother’s 
arms. We sat together until my father’s return, when, as I did not wish to be 





| 





now hasten to a part of my narrative chequered by events and feelings more 
generally interesting. 

One evering, about dusk, I was ae usual in my office. It was the eve of 
publication, and I was busily engaged at my desk, when a sma!| slip of paper 
was laid before me. Glancing hastily over it, I saw that it was an advertisement 
for insertion in the next day’s paper. The advertiser desired a situation as 
governess, and professed competency to teach the various accomplishments in- 
dispensable to modern female education. Communications were to be left at 
the office. I looked up at the bearer, whe I felt assured was the advertiser. 
Her appearance strongly excited my curiosity and interest. She seemed scarcely 
sixteen, and had anair of utter artlessness and inexperience. Glossy golden 
ringlets fell in profusion round a face and neck of singular beauty and fairness, 
but her eyes were strained with weeping, and her hurried manner indicated terror 
and distress. She had on a deep coarse bonnet and a common grey cloak, such 
as are worn by females of the lewer order; but an accidentai motion of her arm 
displayed the dress she wore beneath, which was extravagant, rich and showy. 
Puzzled by these incongruities, but still more interested by her loveliness and 
evident embarrassment, I offered to send or bring her any communication, if she 
would favour me with her address ; but she eagerly exclaimed, ‘*O, not for the 
world!” Then checking herself, she said, she could not think of giving me 
that trouble, but would herself call ina day or two. When she left me, I 
saw her tripping along the street with the speed and lightness of a fairy ; while 
ever and anon she glanced hurriedly around, as if fearful of being followed or 
discovered. The day after the advertisement appeared a letter was left bya 
livery servant, addressed to the advertiser. So anxious was I to see her 
again that I feared to leave the office for a moment, lest she should call during 
my absence; and every female form that approached mace my heart pal- 
pitate with expectation. At length, when evening was deepening into 
twilight, the lovely little stranger came. Before she had time to ask a question 
I handed the letter to her, which she received with the fervent ejaculation of, 
“ Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” Opening it impatiently, she began to read, 
but the brilliant flush of joy soon faded from her cheeks, her lip quivered, and 
she burst into tears. Deeply affected, I ventured to express my sympathy, and 
suggested that, by repeating the advertisement she might meet with something 
more satisfactory than the present proposal. Restraining her tears, she answer- 








man some ten or fifteen years younger. While they were slowly passing, I felt 
Charlotte shudder, as if in an agony of affright; she then gasped out, « Diq 
they see me? Do they look back towards us?’ Turning to observe them, | 
saw that they had not noticed us, and told Charlotte so. She then drew a Jon 
relieving breath, but murmured passionately, ‘Ob, that the grave would hide 
me from them—from wretchedness !” 

As soon as we had left behind the stir and the tumult of the city, I began tg 
describe my love with all the eloquence of fervid passion. Charlotte heard mg 
in silence ; but not, alas! the silence of a loving and beloved maiden. Low 
moans stole through her pale, closed lips, and heavy sobs shook her slender frame. 
Distressed and bewildered by a grief which seemed alike remote from affection 
and from indifference, I could only articulate, ‘* Charlotte, Charlotte do yoy 
not, can you not love me?” 

At this question she suddenly looked up inte my eyes with a rapt and devotiona} 
expression. ‘*( what a heart would mine be if it did not love you! Yes, my 
guardian angel, my propector, my friend—my only friend, I do indeed love you |» 

A thrill of rapture ran through my pulses at this impassioned avowal, and | 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘Then are we one, henceforth and for ever ; another 
sun shall not set before our hands shall ratify the union of our hearts! Say, 
dearest, shall not this be so?” 

‘**O no, no, no, I may not, must not, be your wife! Fate has stored no such 
happiness for me.” 

I tenderly remonstrated with her on the inconsistency of her words, and 
pictured glowingly the efforts that I would make to better my lot, when she 
should be the sharer of it. A strange, sad conflicting of love and fear was yisj- 
ble on her countenance while I spoke ; but she made no direct reply, only ejacu- 
lating, as if in prayer, ‘ Almighty arbiter! can it be thy will that | should cast 
away this blessing—that I should myself dash down the cup of happiness” 
From her broken exclamations I learned to fear that there was some hidden 
impediment to our union, and I implored her to tell me if this was the case— 
but tears and sobs were her only reply. At length, when we drew near the city 
On our return, she became suddenly calm, like one who has formed a resolution 
on which the future must depend. ‘ John,” she said, ‘ 1 can no longer endure 
this miserable strife. I fear that I have taught even your unsuspecting heart to 
doubt me. I have therefore resolved to confide to you the whole of my short, 


ed, ‘Ah, yes, let it be repeated. The present situation would not do. I need | sad history ; but to-night I am unequal to the task. To-morrow I will write to 


not apply for it.” She then inquired the cost of the advertisement; indeed, 
she seemed scarcely sure it would cost any thing, and availing myself of her 
evident inexperience, I named a price scarcely half the real one, purposing to 
supply the deficiency myself. I was delighted that I had done so when I saw 
bow much she was appalled even by the small sum which I demanded. She 


paid it, however, in silence, and left the office. As it was now my time for re- 


turning home, I could not resist the impulse to follow her, and if possible dis- 
cover her residence. Accordingly I kept as close to her as I could do without 
attracting her observation. In this manner we passed through several crowded 
streets, until we came to one comparatively private. Here the unprotected 
girl was accosted by two gentlemen, who peered admiringly under her bonnet, 
and seemed disposed to enter into conversation with her. She evidently 
quickened her steps in order to avoid them, but finding it impossible to distance 
them, she darted into a shop which was still open. I saw, however, that her 
persecutors continued to watch for her re-appearance, and resolved to offer her 
my protection. For this purpose I entered the shop, where | found her 
trembling violently, and pale as death. With respectful earnestness, I urged 
her to accept my escort, which she did, though apparently not without reluctance. 
We walked on for some time in silence, which was at length broken by the fair 
unknown herself. ‘I know not, kind stranger, why I should so much dread 
letting you see the poverty of my present abode, and I am sure I may rely on 
your concealing your knowledge of it, and of me, when I assure you my hap- 
piness, perhaps my life, depends on my concealment.” I eagerly assured her 


j that her confidence should not be abased, and representing the danger of tra- 


versing the streets at such an hour, obtained permission to bring to her any let- 
ters that might follow her advertisement. We had now arrived at a poor cabin 
in one of the city’s most miserable outlets. It was the lodging of my beautiful 
and mysterious companion. She did not invite me to enter, but begged that so 
soon as I should have any intelligence for her I would come there and inquire 
for ‘‘ Charlotte.” 

This little adventure kindled my youthful imagination, and, short and slight as 
had been our acquaintance, I was already enthusiastically enamoured of this fair 
and helpless being, who, though almost a child, was so strangely friendless and 
forsaken. I felt boyishly proud of the protection I had afforded her, and, for 


| the first time in my life, I longed for wealth and station that I might share them 


with her. Methinks I see the self-sufficient sneer with which the ‘ world’s 
true worldlings” will regard my pure and honourable love for one of whom I 
knew so little, and that little so questionable and suspicious. But no dark doubt 
of her purity ever flitted across my soul, filled as it was with that ancient-world 


seen by him, my mother brought me to my former apartment, and left me, pro- | passion—love. Her sweet and cherub countenance was ever present to my eye 


mising to see me inthe morning, and to call me in time to return next day by | and heart; and he who could dispute its testimony must have been fashioned of | 


the Dublin coach. Aboutan hour after midnight, however, I accidéntally awoke. 
A bright full moon was shining into the apartment, and its silver brilliance fell | 
on the face and form of my beloved mother, who was kneeling and praying by 
my bedside. The moonlight showed me that she wept fast and freely, although 
no sound of sorrow passed her lips. Stretching out my hands to her, I murmur- 
ed,—*t Dearest mother!” but, taking my hands in hers, and pressing them to | 
her lips, she whispered, ‘‘ Hush, my child, sleep, for you have need of rest ;” 
then holding my hands, and bowing her head upon them, she continued in the | 
attitude of prayer. I gazed upon her in unspeakable reverence and leve, until 
sleep insensibly surprised me, and, owingtothe fatigue I had undergone, several 
hours elapsed before I again awakened, and in that half conscious state which | 
precedes a gradual waking from profound sleep, I felt an indefinable sense of | 
misery, & strange presentiment of impending evil. Without unclosing my eye- 
lids, | knew that my mother had not quitted the posture in which I had last seen | 
her. Her hands still clasped mine, her lips still pressed them; but the hands | 
were cold—the lips had no breath. In an agony of alarm I started up. The 
grey twilight of dawn enabled me to distinguish her kneeling and moveless 
figure. I called on her in tenes of love and terror—but no motion, no reply.— | 
Hoping that sbe slept or had swooned, I raised her tenderly in my arms, but her | 
tears were dried—her sorrows and prayers were ended—she was dead! She 
had perished by the swift stroke of apoplexy, and I had slept tranquilly while the | 
only heart that loved me was stilled for ever ! 

Grief for my mother's death served to soften my father's displeasure against | 
me; and during the very few years that he survived her, he occasionally sent 
me money and other presents. At his death I inherited the small sum arising 
from tne sale of his effects ; these pecuniary aids enabled me to devote several | 
years to study and composition. During this period I began several works, and | 
completed some, but never attempted to bring any of them before the public. I 
looked upon them rather as exercises that would prepare me for the production 
of glorious works, than as compositions entiting me to any share of present fame. 
I naturally distrusted the efforts of such extreme youth, (I was scarce twenty- 
one,)and I would not, if I could, have risked my hope of reputation by publishing | 
any of them. But I could no longer continue to toil for a remote object; my 
funds were almost exhausted, and I must earn money or starve. In this emer- | 


gency | wrote a short article and sent it to a London periodical, for seldom does 
my luckless country possess any of these ready resources of indigent genius. | 
After a considerable delay my suspense was terminated by the return of the 

article, accompanied, however, by a complimentary note from the editor, stating 
that its rejection was unavoidable, as it avowed political principles opposed to those 
supported in his periodical ; but hinting that the same power and taste expended | 
on papers purely literary, would insure their insertion. Simpleton that I was, I 
had overlooked the odvious necessity of silence on obnoxious topics. I resolved, | 
however, to profit by the lesson in future, but it came too late for my urgent | 
wants, and I was unwillingly obliged to offer one of my poetical works for sale. | 
I resolved to part with it for any sum, however small, that might relieve my | 
present necessities, annexing only the condition that it should be published | 
anonymously. The first publisher to whom I offered it, declined without read- | 
ing it, saying coldly that he did nothiug in that line. The next perused it care- 
fully, and pronounced it the work of a strong but immature genius, adding, 
however, that even had it been far superior he could not risk the expense of 
publication. The poem had been so long written that I could judge of it 
dispassionately, and I freely admitted the jusiice of the bookseller’s opinion. 
Encouraged by his friendliness, however, I informed him of the urgent neces- 
sity that could alone have induced me to think of publishing it. I begged him 
to furnish me with some literary employment, however huinble, that would pro- 
cure me present relief. “ At present,” he replied, ** I cannot think of any. At 
another season I might give you orders for political pamphlets, though I doubt 
whether your philosophic mind could stoop to render them such as would gene- 
rally please and obtain an extensive sale. I was about to leave him in despair, 
when he hesitatiugly mentioned that he believed he eould procure me a situation, 
which, though it was beneath my talents, might possibly be acceptable in my 
present circumstances. IT eagerly accepted this offer of his services, and was 
in afew days engaged as clerk in a newspaper-office, at a salary of forty pounds 
perannam. ‘This, together with occasional contributions to magazines, afforded 
me 4 comfortable livelihood ; but my time was completely sacrificed—my genius 
so much dissipated and frittered away—that I was as far removed from the possi- 
bility of producing any great original work, as if I had been employed from morn 
till night in measuring broad cloths. Daily I became convinced that of all men 
he is most miserable who is wholly dependent on literature as a profession.— 
He, whose very subsistence must be purchased by the daily labonrs of his pen, 
can never attain that conceritration of spirit so necessary to genius, nor, tran- 
scendent as may be his talents, wil! he ever win an immortal fame. ButI must 





, new to her, and she feared her hostess would soon be weary of so unprofitable 


| to excuse to herself and to me her intended inhospitality ; but I pacified her by 


| and bent down her head as if in terror. I saw that the object on which her eye 


other clay thanI. TIT had no thought, no plan for the future ; I only felt that T 
loved with my whole mind, and heart, and soul. I only knew that if I could 
not win her love I must be for ever wretched. I watched, anxiously as she 
could have done, for an answer to her second advertisement, but none appeared, 
and with a heavy heart I went tocommunicate the unwelcome intelligence. On 
arriving at the house, I raised the latch, and found myself in a kitchen, in which 
two or three dirty little children were at play _I inquired for Charlotte, and one 
of them threw open the door of a side apartment which contained a mangle, 
baskets of clean clothes, &c., indicating that the house was tenanted by a poor 
washer-woman. Charlotte was standing at a table in the centre of the room, 
engaged in ironing some caps. The costly dress in which | had first seen her 
had been laid aside, and she was now attired in a plain wrapper of coarse brown 


| stuff. She welcomed me gratefully, and invited me to sit down, but my in- 


telligence seemed to convey the bitterest disappointment. I endeavoured to 
prolong the conversation, as an excuse for prolonging my visit, and not knowing 
how to begin, I reverted to her then occupation. ‘‘ It was,’’ she said, ‘* wholly 


a servant.” Although she did not confess so much, | learned to suspect, that 
if she failed of procuring a situation, she would soon be destitute of food and 
shelter. I advised a repetition of the advertisement, to which she assented. 
A letter was the result, and early in the forenoon I went to deliver it to her. I 
found the mistress of the house alone. Charlotte was absent. ‘t She had,” she 


you, and if when you have read my letter, you still desire our union, I shall have 
nothing left to wish for.” 

Next day I received the promised letter. It beganabruptly. ‘* My true name 
is Charlotte Ormond, My earliest recollections are of a school in the south of 
Ireland, in which, until about two months ago, I passed my life. When quite 
an infant, | was placed there by my mother, who continued regularly to remit 
my schoo! pension, but never visited ur wrote tome. My youthful imagination 
delighted in decorating this unknown mother with all the loveliest attributes of 
humanity. I loved to make my young companions describe their respective 
mothers, and from each I stole some grace or charm wherewith to deck my 
visionary parent. Night and day I prayed and pined to see my mother; in her 
all my hopes and affections centred, and often have I envied some little ragged 
urchin, when I have witnessed the maiernal caresses bestowed on it. Alas, 
alas! I have since found my own. And what a mother! to avoid her I would 
‘flee to the ends of the earth—to the depths of the sea—to the gloom of the 
grave. ‘I'he only information that my governess could give me concerning her 
was, that when she left me at school, about twelve years before, she wasa 
beautiful woman, in the prime of like, and called herself Mrs. Ormond. Since 
that time the remittance had been sent regularly, often from provincial towns in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, but in winter they came chiefly from Lon- 
don. From this, and some peculiarities of dress and manner, which she had 
noted in their sole interview, my governess conjectured that my mother was an 
actress, though she had never been able to discover any of celebrity who bore 
; that name. 

‘* About two months ago this long expected parent came to remove me from 
school. She had, she said, withdrawn from the stage, and intending to reside 
privately in the neighbourhood of Dublin, wished naturally for the society of her 
daughter. I hung enraptured on every word and every glance of my beautiful 
mother, and though to me there seemed something strange and startling in her 
manner, I carefully combated thisimpression, and imputed it to my own ignorance 
of the world. Though I shed some regretful tears on leaving my young com- 
panions, yet regret was soon lost in glad anticipation. And when I found myself 
seated beside my mother in her elegant chariot, I was conscious only of tender- 
| ness and joy. We arrived at our new home (a neat villa within a few miles of 
| this city) on the third day of our journey. Here | was allotted a sumptuously 

furnished apartment, and my mother’s confidential waitingwoman, Catharine, 
was appointed tu attend me and superintend my toilet. { often remonstrated 
egainst the gaudy adornments that were heaped upon me, but with a laughing 
tyranny which I could not resist, I was compelled to wear them. Every day my 
mother drove me to town in her phaeton, and every day seemed to add to the 
number of gentlemen who attended, and escorted us. ‘Two or three times a 
; week my mother gave splendid supper-parties, but at these few, very few of her 
own sex were present: indeed, her associates were almost all gentlemen. Of 
these Sir Lawrence Harwell paid me the most assiduous attention; but there 
was a boldness, a presumption in his manner, which made me receive his ad- 
dresses with unqualified disgust and terror. Indeed, the society in which I now 
found myself was well calculated to inspire such feelings. Levity and profane- 
ness ruled the conversation of the guests. And the hostess—-hut in what words 
can a daughter painta mother’s moral defurmity? How shall I describe my 
horror when veil after veil fell from my eyes, and I looked clearly on my mother's 
| dishonour. She sedulously encouraged the addresses of Sir Lawrence, and 
| frowned severely on me whenever I ventured to treat him with disdain in her 
| presence. Though this grieved me, it did not lessen my respect for her, as I 
| considered it pardonable in her to desire so wealthy an alliance for me; but I 
| was soon cruelly undeceived. One day, when Harwell had teazed me out of 
| patience by his importunate professions, I exclaimed petulantly, ‘ Sir Lawrence 
Harwell, spare yourself and me a repetition of these scenes, for I solemnly 
assure you that I would not marry you if you were monarch of the world.’ J do 
not remember the words in which the wretch replied, but their import aroused 
inme a passion of indignation, such as I had believed myself incapable of ex- 
periencing. I commanded him instantly to leave the house, and declared that I 
would prevent the possibility of his return, by informing my mother of the deep 











said, sent her to the hedge to watch some clothes, which were drying ; * bes. 
indeed,” she added, “I cannot keep her here much longer. Very few would 


baseness of his designs. ‘Your mother, my pretty baby,’ scoffed the fiend, 


| ‘will feel very slightly obliged by your communication. However, I see that 
, She has sadly neglected your education. And J shall, as you desire, relieve you 


have let her in as I did, when she came here in the darkness of the night, crying | of my presence ; but to-morrow I shall hope to find you more tractable ; a little 
for shelter. God forgive me! I thought she was nothing good, when I saw | maternal advice willimprove you amazingly. But I vow we must have you on 
how she was ‘dizened out like a play-actress. But, poor thing! I never saw | the hoards. ‘That melo-dramatic air is divine, and would make your fortune.’ 
any harm with her since she came here, and I would not turn her out if I could | Appalled and terror-stricken I fled to my own apartment, and, locking myself 
help it; but I can hardly get bread for my own children ; and now her money is | into it, tried to reflect upon the scene that had just occurred. But in vain. 


done, and though she is willing to work, she is of no use to me ; for, indeed, sir, | 


could not follow out avy train of thought; my mind was a chaos, through which 


she has not the strength of a cat: would you believe it, she fainted yesterday | one sole bright ray penetrated—a hope that the atrocious Harwell had belied my 
at the wash-tub.”” The poor woman would have run on for hours, endeavouring , mother. When, therefore, she knocked at my door, I gladly admitted her, and, 


and telling her that I had a letter, which I was sure contained good news, I per- | 
suaded her to go take Charlotte's place, and send her home to receive it. | had | 
not waited long when Charlotte arrived, breathless and brilliantly rosy, from 
haste and expectation. But the perusal of this second letter seemed even more 
afflictive than that of the former. Letting the paper fall from her hands, she | 
sank upon a seat with a look of utter hopelessness, that it was terrible to witness 
in one so young. She did not conceal from me the cause of her disappoint- 
ment and despair. Having resolved to exchange her time and talents in return 
for nere maintenance and protection, and determ:uved nut to reject any situation, 
however lowly, in which these could be afforded her, she had not anticipated 
the possibility of failure. Her ignorance of the world’s ways had prevented 
her foreseeing the necessity of references and testimunials as to character ; 
hence her dismay, on finding, from both letters, that these were absolutely re- ; 
quired. Testimonials of any description, she cou!d not, she said, procure, with- 


| Out incurring the certainty of a discovery, which she dreaded more than death ; | 
| even her real name, she confessed, she dare not assume. I saw, at once, that | 


under such circumstances she would find it impossible to procure any honourable 
occupation ; and I shuddered at the peril of her situation. Though I could | 
not penetrate the mystery that enveloped her circumstances, yet I felt in every | 
nerve the magic of her looks, her tones, her tears ; my love grew brighter as | 
her fate grew dark. I longed to lift her from the thorns of life, and bear her 
over its dreary waste, safely sheltered in a husband’s arms. Awed by the 
venerable presence of misery, ] had not yet dared to speak of love, but the re- 
spectfol fervor of my manner, and the sympathy I manifested for her misfortunes, 
had, I saw, impressed her in my favour, and disposed her to regard me with 
confidence. I could not resolve to commence my suit in a place where we 
would be every moment liable to interruption. I wished rather to breathe my 
vows ‘‘fullin the smile of the blue firmament,” and, telling Charlotte that I 
wished to converse with her on a subject important to my happiness, I with 
much difficulty obtained her consent to walk with me that afternoon. At the 
appointed hour I returned for her, aud found her equipped, with her usual at- 
tention to disguise. The evening wasa glorious one, and we rapidly and in 
silence traversed the streets that lay between us and the quiet of the country. 
As we passed along one of the squares, Charlotte grasped my arm convulsively, 


had rested, before it was so suddenly withdrawn, was a phaeton which was 
slowly approaching us. In it were seated a handsome, but bold and showy 





| throwing myself into her arms, sobbed out my agony on her bosom. But never 
| a small present, which I promised to repeat in case she treated her guest kindly, | 


shall my pen or tongue repeat the conversation that ensued. It was such as left 
me convinced of the utter, the unimaginable depravity of her whom I must call 
my mother. I never loved her since—I can never love her more! ‘The vio- 
lence of her threats left me no hope of safety but in flight, and flight I found 


| impossible. Two days elapsed, during which I was permitted to remain undis- 


turbed in ny own apartment; but on the third my mother entered. All traces 
of anger were banished from her fine features, and with a congratulatory and 
exultingair she informed me that Sir Lawrence had commissioned her to make 
ine an offer of his hand. The very thought of passing my life with such an 
abandoned man, filled me with a sick, unutterable loathing, and forgetting my 
fears of my mother’s violence, I solemnly asseverated that | would rather die. 
The words had no sooner passed my lips, than she smote me again and again, 
with frantic fury, then hissing into my ears a horrible malediction, she vowed 
that she would herself drag me to the altar. Ina misery verging on delirium J 
continued to lie, stretched on the floor, as she had left me. and had the means 
of self-murder been within my reach, I feel—I fear, that I should have used 
them. Towards evening Catharine came to wait on me. She had, she said, 


| been ordered to adorn me for the reception of Sir Lawrence's first visit to me as 


his intended bride. Thinking I read compassion in the woman’s voice and man- 
ner, | implored her to aid me in escaping froma fate so horrible. She long re- 
sisted my passionate entreaties, but at length promised to aid my escape in case 
she could do so without herself incurring suspicion. But in order to procure 4 
possibility of this, it was, she said, necessary that I should gradually assume @ 
semblance of consent. This was my first lesson in deceit; but necessity makes 
apt scholars, and 1 soon learned to veil my abhorrence with false words and 
smiles. The vigilance of my persecutors, however, was not lulled, and I saw 
the appointed time approach without bringing any opportunity of escape. Some- 
times too, I was haunted by a fear lest Catharine's seeming sympathy might be 
unly part of a deep-laid scheme to compass my unhappiness. ‘The fatal day ap- 
pointed formy marriage caine. Catharine continued to feed, but had not yet ful- 
filled, my hopes. She urged me to keep up the deceit, and I obeyed her, yes— 
obeyed her, even while my cruel mother decked me for the sacrifice. But I es- 
caped—praised be Heaven! I escaped before it was consummated. Catharine 
procured me the slight disguise ef a coarse cloak, which I had only time to cast 
over my gay bridal garb, when the long-sought opportunity of escape occurred. 
Youth and terror lent me speed, and I had nearly reached the city when darkness 
set in, its friendly shroud enabling me to pass even the hated Harwell unno- 
ticed. I wandered long through the city’s thousand obscure lanes and alleys, 


looking woman, who seemed to be about forty or forty-five years of age, and a | before I could summon courage to seek 2 night's shelter; at length, alarmed by 
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the lateness of the hour, I succeeded in obtaining my present refuge. ‘The fol- 
lowing day was that on which I first saw you. 

«« And now, generous and kind friend, if you can resolve to wed your heart to 
me, who may at any moment be torn from you, I shall no longer scruple to link 

our fate with mine. I know little of the laws of man, but I believe that they 
endow the parent with absolute power during the child's minority ; and if during 
mine my mother should discover me, I should be lost to you for ever. Better 
than this that we should now part, that I should bear my misfurtunes alone, and 
leave you to the peace in which I found you. If you share in this conviction, 
let yesterday's meeting be our last, but do not quite forget the lone castaway, 
whose latest breath will utter prayers for you.” ; 

The intense interest with which I perused this little narrative, was only 
equalled by my delight on finding that it contained nothing which should delay or 
prevent my union with Charlotte. I did not observe that her story furnished no 
adequate cause for those exclamations which had led me to fear that some duty 
opposed our marriage. This discrepancy between her written and spoken words 
eluded my notice, until recalled by succeeding events. 

In a few days we were married, and I brought my young bride home to my 
humble lodging. I cannot here delight the romantic and imprudent by describing 
our wedded life as an unalloyed elysium. We were, indeed, in full possession 
of those rarest and purest elements of happiness,—harmonious accordance of 
temper and disposition, and calm reposal on the affection of each other, but we 
were not therefore insensible to the vexing power of minorevils. For the sake 
of a miserable pittance, I was obliged to leave my Charlotte for the greater part 
of every day utterly alone, and when I did return to her, instead of being able 
to enliven our evenings by gay or tender converse, I was obliged to devote my- 
self tothe literary drudgery which served to eke out our precarious subsistence. 
Nor was Charlotte an idle dependent on my toil. Mistress of her needle and 
her pencil, she devised a hundred fanciful little elegancies which amused her 
solitude, and by the sale of which (though miserably ill-paid) she augmented our 
income. ‘These small earnings she loved to devote to the purchase of some 





| Was soon confined entirely to bed. 


She Alvoion. 


the deceit which made you mine. I know that you may justly doubt the truth 
of even this statement, from one already convicted of falsehood, but words 
uttered with death-breath may surely be relied on.” They were relied on, and 
long before the dear penitent had concluded her recital, she was restored to my 
confidence and pillowed on my bosom. She continued to explain the events of 
the last few days. 

One evening, on her return from making some little purchases, she was fol- 
lowed and traced home by Harwell, who forced himself into her presence, but 


who, to her great surprise, instead of upbraiding her for her desertion, addressed | 
her in terms of adulation, and urged her to accompany him on a tour of plea- | 


sure which he was about to make. Having discovered that what she most 
dreaded was my being made acquainted with his claim, he, on her refusal to ac- 
company him, or even to receive his visits, threatened to make all known, and 
legally enforce her return to him. It was on the evening of this threatening 
visit that I found her in the deep swoon, into which she had fallen soon after he 
had left her. 
on her solitude, and hence too her alarm at every sound that might indicate the 
approach of a stranger. 
bim accidentally, she of her own accord accosted him and earnestly besought 
him to bury in oblivien their ill-omened marriage, and leave her tu the lowlier 
lot which she had chosen. His manner left her in doubt as to the effect of her 
entreaties, but the event showed that his revengefu! feelings were excited by her 
unconquerable aversion, and made us feel that he would spare no effort to com- 
pass our separation and her destruction. Though I felt that the poor Charlotte 
was my wife, in the eye of justice and of Heaven, I yet feared that human law 
would not consider her as such. My marriage with her could, I knew, be easily 
substantiated, and if, as was likely, Harwell could also prove his, every thing 
was to be dreaded from his malignity. This, together with aiarm at her hoarly 
increasing illness, prevented my thinking of Charlotte's sole fault, that of de- 
ceiving me. Mental suffering had so fatally aggravated her disorder that she 
Finding itimpossible to leave her alone in 


dainty or luxury wherewith to cheer our evening repast, the hour of our re-union | such circumstances, I resigned my situation, and devoted myself entirely tu 
after our daily separation. Her winning playfulness had intense captivation for | tendence on her while she waked, and to writing when she slept. I had sufti- 
one, like me, unused to female society, and each day developed in her some | cient credit to obtain for her all that she required, and in such a case, 1 did not 


new grace of manner or charm of character that added, if that were possible, 
to my affection. My mild, cold dream of glory had faded before the healthier 


excitement of labouring for the happiness of a beloved object, and when, during | privations would seem light to us both. 


my hours of study, my gentle wife silently pursued her household avocations, I 


music than ever echoed from the trump of fame. For severai weeks after our 
marriage Charlotte seemed quite happy. I never entered my home that I did 
not find het singing gaily ather work. Though 1 could not help suspecting that 
this was an affectionate artifice to quiet my regret at leaving her so much alone, 
it vet was evident that she was content and cheerful. All my reasonings, how- 
ever, could not banish what I considered her exaggerated fears of detection 
She never went out, except in cases of absolute necessity, and then veiled and 
disguised herself as closely as ever. ‘The effect of such confinement ona naturally 


fragile frame was soon visible. Her soft young cheek * grew sick withinthe rose’s | 


just domain,” and the hollow cough which has kneiled away so many precious lives, 
became frightfully frequent. Then I felt the sharpest sting of poverty: 1 could 


not bear my drooping bird to the pure climes of health and renovation, but must | 


sit calmly by and see her pine to death in her lone cage; I vainly tried to make 
her accept of such recreations as were within our reach. The mere 


oceasions on which she went abroad to procure materials for her industry, such 
were her panting haste and trepidation, that her health was injured rather than 
benefited. But I soon became aware that it was not disease alone that was 
preying on her life. 
the lightest tread, the softest knock, made her suspend her breath, and strain 
her sight as if forthe appearance of some terrific phantom. One evening, on 
my return from the office, I ran up stairs, as usual, to our little drawing-room, 
but had nearly stumbled over the prostrate figure of my wife, who lay in a deep 
swoon a few paces within the door. On her recovery she imputed her indispo- 
sition to mere physical weakness, but, from this time forward, 1 observed she 
always bolted the door of our apartment during my absence. Her cautjon arose, 
she said, from the carelessness of the persons below in leaving the street door 


open, and thus exposing her to the intrusion of any one who chose to enter.— | 
One evening, about twilight, | was on my way home, at an hour somewhat | 


earlier than usual, when I saw Charlotte at a distance of several paces 
from me. 
step, though I wished to dispute even the testimony of my senses, when I saw 
her addressing earnestly, and with animated gesture, a gentleman who was 


walking with her. At the corner of a street diverging towards our lodging, her 


companion was about to leave her, when she laid her hand on his arm with a | 


detaining movement, pruionged the conversation, then darted rapidly homewarde 
I followed, but though she could not have preceded me two minutes, I found 
her quietly seated by the fire, all traces of her recent excursion banished. Re- 


solved to watch the developement of this mystery in silence, I did not mention | 


what f had seen, but, for the first time, I felt unkindly towards her, and my 
manner must have betrayed the feeling, for often during the evening | caught 
her eyes fixed upon me with an expression of relenting fondness that half van- 
quished my rising doubts of her integrity. 


He addressed me with an air of fashionable effrontery, 


ort 


unannounced, 

“You are, I presume, the 

I assented. 

“And that young lady, in what relation does she stand to you?” 

“« She is my wife.” 

“‘ Are you very sure of that, young sir!” 

“ Perfectly. 
mine !” 

“* By the indisputable right and title of a husband; for know, young gentle- 
inan, that if you believe yourself married to this girl, she has egregiously de- 
ceived you. 
ever saw your face!” 

I looked to Charlotte, expecting her indignant refutation of this dreadful 
charge, but she had none tg offer! Pale, convicted, guilty, she sat, like a felon, 
awaiting doom. 





And addressing her, the intruder continued, ‘* But, in consideration of your | 


childish years, I shall overlook the past if you will now return to your duty.— 
Come then, my fair fugitive, my—nay, I should say your—carriage waits to 
bear you hence.” 


But with a wild shriek of abhorrence, Charlotte fled at his approach, and | 
The strange scene proceeded, but, stunned as | 


sought refuge behind my chair. 
I was by the certainty uf Charlotte's guilt, I took no part in it. 
‘* Be it so, then, fairdame! but since you will not accompany me on my con- 


tinental tour, I shall defer it, in order to have the pleasure of procuring you a, 
British law recognizes such a crime 


safe and cheap passage to New Holland. 
as bigamy, my pretty runaway.” 

The wretched Charlotte had not yet spoken, but she now said slowly and in 
hoarse and feeble accents, ‘‘ Monster, I no longerfear you. You have destroy- 
ed my peace—you have poisoned my happiness—you have broken my heart— 
you can do no more.” 

‘**T shall try, nevertheless. 
we shall meet again.” 

For many minutes after his departure the silence of our apartment was un- 
broken, save by the quick, troubled breathings of the unhappy Charlotte. 


hopes of love, though fairer, had been falser than my hopes of fame. 


her sobs, and fatal, convulsive cough 
forgiveness for her who has loved, and who still loves you so fervently and well ! 


Listen to the whole truth, and do not pronounce a sentence harsher than that I | 
The letter which I wrote to you was true in | 


look for from my heavenly Judge. 


all particulars but one. [ was momentarily expecting Catharine to give me 


freedom, when she entered my room hurriedly, and said, that Harwell bad ar- | 


rived, accompanied by the clergyman who was to perform the ceremony—that he 
desired to nee me immediately, and that flight was now impossible. | resolved 
to cast myself on the protection of the clergyman, but Catharine assured me that 
this would be of no avail, as he was a person wholly devoted to Harwell’s inte- 
rest. But if, she said, I could submit to undergo the ceremony, and thus quiet 


all suspicion, escape would then be easy, as she knew that Harwell! and my | 


mother had some business to transact, which could not be completed till after 
the marriage. Fear and her arguments prevailed. I was led to the drawing- 
room, where, half-insensible, I heard some words muttered over me, and repeat- 
ed others, the import of which I scarcely knew. The hated ring (which J soon 
after flung away for ever) was then placed on mv finger, and I was told that I 
was married. Shortly after I withdrew, my mother and Harwell remaining 
together. Then it was that Catharine fulfilled her promise, andI fled. And 
now, dear husband, (for so I will ever call you,) now you will understand the 


mingled joy and anguish with which I listened to the avowal of your pure and | 


ardent love ; but believe me I did not at first intend to deceive you. Even when 
I began that lying letter I meditated a full disclosure of my situation. I be- 
‘ieved that my enforced marriage could not be binding in the sight of Heaven, 
and I hoped that you might also think so. 
‘templated the possibility 


idea of 
going to any place of amusement made her shiver and turn pale, and on the few | 


Some new and solitary sorrow was seated in her eyes, and | 


I could not mistake her well-known dress, her light and graceful | 


The following evening we were | 
sitting together, silently occupied, I in writing, Charlotte in drawing, when a | 
handsome, well-dressed man, of about thirty years of age, entered our apartment | 


But by what right do you presume to investigate her affairs or | 


Let her, if she can, deny that she was my wedded wife before she | 


Therefore, most gracious wife, adieu. Trust me, 


At} 
length she attempted to take my hand, but I repulsed her sternly and coldly, and | 
burying my face in my hands, yielded to all the bitterness of the belief that my | 
The un- | 
fortunate then fell at my feet in penitential humbleness, but I could not trust iny | 
fortitude to look upon her, and she continued her pleadings, interrupted only by 
**Oh John, beloved John, have you no | 


of losing you for ever by this confession, and I adopted ) man, what a heavy affliction!’ exclaimed Mrs, W 


scruple to incurdebt ; for should I lose her, I should have time enough, and 
too much, to defray it, and should my cares be blessed by her recovery, ali after 
Fear of the threatened prosecution, 


| however, disquieted every moment of our lives, and Charlotte’s deepest slumbers 
felt that the ‘light whisper of her footsteps soft,’’ was a more spirit-stirring 


were haunted by visions of trial and disgrace. But when several days elapsed 


| without bringing any new calamity, we began to hope that Harwell would fear 
to invite public notice to a transaction in which he had played so disgraceful a | 


part. Oncalm reflection, I saw good reason for believing that the marriage had 


| only been a mock ceremony, intended to delude and betray the innocent Char- 


lotte. ‘The unprincipled character of her mother, the profligacy of Harwell, 
and above all, his conduct on his first visit to Charlotte, after her marriage with 


me, so unlike that of an injured husband, served toconfirm me in this conjecture, | 


and, eager to obtain proof of it, I resolved to seek an interview with the woman 
who had favoured Charlotte's escape. For this purpose I went to Mrs. Ormond’s 
villa, the situation of which Charlotte had often described to me. But my dis- 
appointment was keen on finding that she had left Ireland. I learnt, however, 
that she had dismissed Catherine (who now lived in Dublin) some time before 
she went. This Catherine I, with some difficulty, discovered, and her testimony 
banished all lingering dread of Harwell’s threatened vengeance. He and his 
vile accomplice had quarrelled on pecuniary subjects soon after Charlotte's 
flight, and Catherine then learnt, for the first time, that the pretended clergyman 
had been one of Harwell's minions in disguise, and that, even had the ceremony 
not been otherwise informal, it would have been nullified by the fact that Harwell 
had already been for many years the husband of an Englishwoman of fortune. 
It was, therefore, evident that his threats had been employed only in order to 


terrify Charlotte into his power, but mighty love had shielded her from a fate so | 


terrible, and she was now mine beyond the power of any earthly rival. But 
this blessed certainty came too late for happiness. The young sufferer's 
strength waned slowly, but steadily, and when at last death, the 
lenter,” claimed his dedicated bride, she received his chill caress without a 
murmur or a moan. 

The ancient cemetry of Clontarf contains the dust that once was beauty 
Since my Charlotte’s golden head has rested there, no sun has risen that has 
not seen me kneeling by her green and quiet grave, nor could earth offer me a 
hope so dear as that of swiftly joining her in that ‘dark paradise.” 

I continue to write, but no longer with the aspiration for the desire of fame. 


| The springs of hope and health are broken, and the unelastic spirit longs wearily | 


for its last repose. JT write that | may pay my debts, and leave the world with a 
conscience void of offence towards men; but unable to imagine or paint fic- 


titious woes while my heart is heaving under the pressure of its own, I have | 
} penned this record of too trne a tale * 


—==>>_ 
For the Albion. 
Ship Louisa, at sea, May, 31, 1834—Lat. 41 14; Lon. 60 4. 
TO THE STORMY PETEREL, 
THE ‘‘MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKEN” OF THE SAILORS, 
Dweller of the beetling surge, 
Emblem of the swallow race, 
Whe thy ceaseless flight dost urge, 
In the vessel’s foaming trace ; 
Thou the great wat'ry waste dost people wide, 
And where it rages most delight'st to glide 


Ye never rest your pinion, 

Nor roost upon the wave, 

Nor yield to sleep’s dominion 

Whilst angry tempests rave ; 
Your food ye stoop to snatch from Ocean’s heaving breast, 
And midst it’s wild commotions ye gleaa your harvest best. 


Say are your airy forms 
Endued from sailor's graves, 
Whose limbs relentless storms 
Have lain in Ocean's caves? 
This fancied transformation, Tars opine, 
Still makes ye love to trace the vessel's devious line 


When soaring like the lark, 

Secure in buoyant air, 

Above the found’ ring bark, 

And victims of despair, 
Oh! say what sympathies your bosoms move’ 
Or if ye look for mates to join ye a3 ye rove’ 


By the Creator's care, 

Ye're spread his waters round, 

To cheer the desert air, 

Above their depths profound, 
Thy world is thus, O Father ' filled with Thee, 
And thus informed with life is all Immensity ! 

Entering Sandy Hook—June 8. 

Thanks for your elfish sports, ye flitting crew— 
They ‘ve helped to cheat a tedious month, or two— 
But to your restless realms I bid a blithe adieu ! 


—_—~>— 


Summary. 


H. J. 


An old Quaker, on being asked by a Churchman why he did not conform ; | 


replied—Friend, I will never belong to the church, because, according to thine 
own testimony, it is always in danger. 


; | 
An infant, 15 months old, being in the arms of its nurse, at Manchester, last | 


week, let fall a nut out of its hands; a man standing by picked it up and cracked 
it, which so exasperated the child, that it fell into a convulsive fit, of which it 
died ' 

Xantippe, was the wife of Socrates, a woman of a most violent temper. The 
philosopher was not unacquainted with her disposition before he married her 
Xenophon asked him, why he in that case married her! ‘Because she exer- 
cises my patience,” said Socrates, “ and in bearing her ill-humour, I am able to 
Support every thing else from others.”’ 

Receipt for @ Wife.—Good temper, health, good understanding, agreeable phy- 
siognomy, figure, good connexion, domestic habits, resources of amusement, 
good spirits, conversation, talents, elegant manners—Money ! 

A letter from Vienna states that Count Sandor lately made a bet of 4,000 
ducats, that he would ride from Pest to Vienna, a distance of 72 leagues, in rine 
hours ; and that he performed the task, having 20 minutes to spare. He suf- 
fered so little from the fatigue, that he appeared in the afternoon on the Prater, 
and displayed many feats of activity. 

Deaf and Dumb.—The late Mrs. Jane W , of Scottish memory, 
equally remarkable for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One day 
was accosted by a beggar, whose stout and healthy appearence startled even her 
into a momentary doubt of the needfulness of charity in his instance. 
exclaimed the good old lady, ‘‘ you look well able to work.” 





she 


* Yes,” replied 
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him relief with a liberal hand. On her return home she mentioned the fact ; 
remarking, ‘‘ What a dreadful thing it was to be so deprived of such precious 
faculties!” ‘ But how,” asked her sister, “‘did you know that the poor man 
had been deaf and dumb for seven years?” +“ Why,” was the quiet and uncon- 
scious answer, “ he told me so!” 


Impromptu, by a Lady—On seeing Holman’s first volume ornamented with 
the Globe, as a type of bis travels round the world:— 





Hence her precautions for preventing any subsequent intrusions | 


The evening before the present, however, meeting | 





‘* pale unre- | 


was 


“Why,” | 


“A book—the world! a traveller blind! 
How strange the world has grown !” 
Why strange? no need of eyes he'd find ; 

Who uses now their own? 


Throughout the uniyersal parity 
Of wise creation’s rules, 
Perfection stil! remains a rarity, 
Ne’er found except by fools. 
So gifted spirits mythological * 
Partake the just decree; 
And so, by reasoning purely logical, 
Our Holman should not see. 
* Love, Fortune, Justice, 
Trades’ Unions’ Sunday Funerais. 
‘* Why, how is it, Jem, that the Unions go 
So often to church, now-a-days ?” Tom inquires ; 
‘“‘*Canse, Tom,” says his friend, ‘‘ every trade has its Lodge, 
And the churchyard ’s the Lodge for the Dyers !”’ 
On a severe April. 
Oh, Apr'l! beginning in fooling and fun, 
Then changing our laughter to penance and sorrow ; 
Like the course which to-day is in folly begun, 
Too often in knavery sinking to-morrow. 

Sir Peter Laurie having resigned the duty of Returning Officer for the bo- 
rough of Marylebone, the Sheriffs have appointed Mr. Under-Sheriff Sandell 
in his stead. 

We regret torecord the decease of Lady Frances Gordon, only surviving 
| daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen, which melancholy event took place on Sun- 
| day last, at Argyll House. Her Ladyship was in her sixteenth year, and had 
been for some time indisposed, but was taken seriously ill only ten days ago.— 
| She died of consumption, of which malady her sister, Lady Alicia Gordon, and 
her mother in law, the late Countess, died some short time ago, 
| St. James’s Palace, April 16.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 


honour of Knighthood upon John Williams, Esq., one of the Barons of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, April 19.—The Hon. and Rev. George Neville 
Grenville, M.A., has been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, inthe 
room of the Rev. George Osborne ‘Townshend, resigned. 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Trimmings round the edges of hats, which have been for some time past to- 
tally exploded, are again partially revived. 

Two or three bias folds o1 crape lisse are now substituted for ruches. They pro- 
duce a soft and vapoury ellect, very becoming to the complexion. 

Roulcaux are sometimes placed on the edge of a hat, and also round the top of 
the crown. 

An attempt has been made to introduce sleeves almost tight to the arm, from 
the shoulder to the wrist. These are called by the French modistes, manches 
| amadis. Very few ladies have ventured upon them, and there is at present no 
| chance of this fashion being restored to favour. The sleeves which were worn 
about four years ago, distinguished by the name of manches a l’imbecile, are 
| now very generally adopted. Sometimes they are gathered in fullness on a long 
pointed cuff, and at other times on a small straight cuff, about three inches 
broad. 

Foulard dresses are usually made very simple. The corsage high, draped or 
_ buttoned, jupe quite plain, and the sleeves wide. Foulards with black grounds 
have sometimes the pelerines edged with black lace. The first pelerine should 
come down to the waist, or may be drawn under the waist band; the second 
should be round and open. 

{ GCravatts of taffetas, or gros de Naples, are now superseded by the variety of 
| beautiful ribands just introduced among the numerous novelties of the season. 
| These ribands make beautiful tours de cou. They are tied in a bow in front, 
after being passed twice round the neck. Another less simple, but equally fa- 
vourite fashion is to pass the riband twice round the neck, then to tie it in two 
| bows, which are fashioned bya brooch. The ends are drawn through the waist 
band, below which they descend a few inches. 

In Pexis some few ladies have already appeared in summer gaiters of coloured 
gros de Naples, with shoes of the same. Shoes of black kid or light morocco 
are, however, preferred. Gaiters of satin, with shoes to correspond, are con- 
sidered very recherché.— May Ist. 

A dramatic censure is at length re-established in France; and not till loudly 
| called for by all lovers of the drama, and all persons interested in the maintenance 
of public decency. An article in the last number of the Quarterly Review has 
held up to our reprobation the grossness and immorality recently brought into 
vogue in the modern theatrical school of Paris by the two favourite apostles of 
the Romantiques, Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. But the productions of 
these writers—both men of genius—are pure and chaste compared with the 
popular pieces of the Varictes and Vaudeville Theatres ; the very titles of which 
are such as would not have been named in the company of well-educated females 
a few years ago. 

Mrs. Anderson's Concert.—The Concert of this celebrated Pianiste, who is 
the precepiress of her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria, will take place 
early in the ensuing month, on which occasion she will introduce, for the first 

time, the celebrated concerto in E flat by Beethoven, and a new grand orches- 
| tral fantasia by Czerny. 





| the Right Hon. Robert Montgomery, Lord Belhaven, to be His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

| The Hon. Captain John Romney, who has been restored to the Retired List 

| of Captains in the Navy, is the father of Lady George Lennox. He was for 

| some years Secretary to the Government in Ceylon, and was dismissed the 

| service when Lord Sandwich was at the Admiralty, fur having taken leave of 

| absence against the order of that Board, in order to visit his dying wife. 


] 
We regret to state that the Marchioness of Wellesley is seriously indisposed. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Whitehall, April 21.—The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint 
| 
| 


[She is since better. ] 


Lord Wenlock died, on the 10th, at his villa, near Florence. His Lordship, 

formerly Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. was one of the newly-created Peers on the 
| coronation. He was married, in 1793, to Maria (daughter of the late Joseph 
| Denison, Esq. and sister of the present Dowager Marchioness of Conyngham), 
by whom his Lordship had no issue. 
| The Hon. Francis Lawley (now Lord Wenlock), late M. P. for the county of 
| Warwick, his Lordship’s brother, succeeds to the title and estates. 
| Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton and the Hon. Sir Arthur Kaye Legge, K. C. B., 
! are reported as likely to succeed to the vacant Grand Crosses of the Bath. 
The Right Honourable Lady Dundas died on the 18th ult. at the family house 
| in Arlington street, Piccadilly, in her 66th year. Her Ladyship, who was the 
| third daughter of the late General Hale, was united to Lord Dundas, 2lst 
April, 1794, by whom she has left a surviving family of two sons and three 
daughters. 
| Jt is rumoured that an addition to the Baronetage will immediately take place 
| on the abolition of the fees on patents being completed. It is also asserted that 
| a recommendation bas been made to Government in the highest quarter, that the 
number of Knights of the several Orders should not forthe present be further 
increased but under very especial circumstances. 

Dr. Verschoyle, Bishop of Killala, died on Tuesday week, in his eighty-sixth 
| yvear. This is the third death which has occurred amongst the Irish Protestant 
| Bishops within the last twelve months. In accordance with the provisions of 
| the Church Temporalities Bill, no successor will be appointed to Dr. Verschoyle, 
| but the patronage of the diocese of Killala will devolve upon the Archbishop of 
| Tuam 
' We understand that Mr. Montgomery Martin has forthcoming the second 

volume of the ‘ History of the British Colonies, embracing our possessions in 
the West Indies; in which the actual state of those valuable islands will be 
fully developed, from official documents furnished by authority. 

The proceedings of the inquest at Oldham have terminated ; and a verdict of 
manslaughter against two persons has been returned, after a consultation among 
the jury that lasted for dwen/y-seven hours. 

We observe by the report from the Court of Chancery, yesterday, that Mi- 
nisters have decided on throwing open the Court of Common Pleas to the bar 
generally. 


he proclamations posted by the French Government in the streets of Dijon, 
after the disasters at Lyons, were instantly torn down by the populace. 

Sale of the effects of the iate Mrs. Burns.—The effects of the late Mrs. 
Burns were sold by auction on Thursday and Friday week, and realised a very 
considerable sum. The rusty iron top of a shower bath, which Mrs. Dunlop 


But my courage failed when I con- | the supplicant, “but I have been deaf and dumb these seven years.” ‘* Poor | of Dunlop, sent to the poet when afflicted with rheumatism, fetched £1 8s.; 
, at the same time giving and a low wooden kitchen chair, on which Mrs. Burns sat when nursing her 
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children, was sold for £3 7s. The crystal and china also brought in most cases 
very high prices. The poet's eight-day clock, made bya Mauchline artist of 
the name of Brown, which stood originally in the house of Mossgiel, and ac- 
companied him in his removals to Ellisland and Dumfries, attracted great at- 
tention from the circumstance that it had frequently been wound up by his own 
hand ; it was finally disposed of for £35. 


—_— 
Kmperial Parlianent, 
REPEAL OF THE UNION.—Mr. O'Connell's Speech Concluded. 


House of Commons, April 22. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said, itwas said that the act of Union was acontract, 10 virtue 
of which Ireland received a something, and by which she was bound. Now, con- 
tracts entered into by trustees fur their own benefit were not binding on the per- 
sons in trust. It was not a contract; it was brought about by intimidation, 
bribery, corruption, treachery, and blood. Its promoters set Catholic _against 
Protestant: they made abLediam of the country that they might profit as ~ 
keepers. A base press had calumniated and ridiculed those who advocated t ° 
repeal of the Union, and he was glad now to appeal to universal Britain — 
her representatives. ‘The debt of England at the Union was £420,000,000 an 
she was engaged in an expensive war; the debt of Ireland was £25,000,000. 
Pitt had said that Ireland had always been treated with injustice ; Junius, that 
she had been plundered ;_ and Chief Justice Bushe said that she never obtained a 
concession from England that was not wrung, as if it were her heart’s blood, 
from her, and the same Learned Judge said that England coveted the Union 
from intollerance of the prosperityof Ireland. 707,000 petitioned against the 
Union, and 3,000 in its favour. At the period before the Union there were in 
Ireland 79,000 soldiers; a few years afterwards 129,215. The first public 
meeting he ever attended was to petition against the Union, and it was surround: 
ed by armed men. His sentiments then Were, that he would rather see the penal 
laws reinforced than consent to the political suicide of hiscountry. He then 
pledged himself to continue for life to labour for her independence ; the rebel- 
lion was got up to aid in carrying the Union. Why had he survived the indepen- 
dence of his country? Because no man could have died without disgrace in the 
only effort that appeared to be directed for its regeneration. Not only force, 
but bribery was employed to bring about the Union. The unreformed Irish Par- 
liament was corrupt, but it showed more virtue than the English Legislature. 
The house was of 300 members ; 162 supported the Union, 116 of whom were 
place holders—12U opposed it, 80 of whom were county members. £3,000,000 
were given away, 37 peerages were created, 8 lawyers were made judges, 12 
bishops, anda frightful number of admirals and generals were made by union votes. 
{Cries of Hear, hear.] The rotten boroughs were bought of their owners for 
£1,000,000. Ireland was to pay 2 17ths of the common expenditure, whereas 
1-18th was the proper fraction, supposing the Union to have been really a contract. 
However, England, the lion, had power, and 2-17ths were exacted ; taxes to the 
amountof £5,000,000 were Jaid on Ireland, which she could not pay. He had 
moved in June for papers calculated to show the state of the account between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and these accounts were not prepared till last Wednesday, while 
others moved for by Mr. S. Rice on Thursday last were on the table on Friday. 
The revenue withdrawn by absentees (£3,000,000) was not found in these pa- 
pers. While war taxes, to the arnmount of £47,000,000 had been remitted in 
England ; only a million and a half were remitted in Ireland. The legislative 
blessings gained by Ireland were, that for twenty years out of thirty-four the 
English constitution was suspended by the Insurrection Act ; one act gave power 
to distrain growing crops, and for 5s. of tithe or church rate a distress might be 
levied under another act. It was predicted that one of the effects of the Union 
would be extensive absenteeism, and it had provedso. It had made a ruincd 
geutry and a ruined peasantry ; taxation had increased much in proportion to 
its advance in England; the consumption of flesh meat in Dublin was less, and 
the export of black cattle more now than formerly. The situation of the great 
mass of the Irish was in fact worse than that of any producing country in the 
world. They reared amongst them cattle and corn more than amply sufficient 
for their support, but they partook of neither. They rarely tasted of flesh 
meat or wheaten bread. ‘Their only dependence was the potatoe, and that fail- 
ing, they were often in a state of great destitution. The Union had degraded 
the Irish peasantry, and sent them out to wander like paupers in lands not their 
own. The emigrants from Scotland were, in three years, 10,000; from Eng- 
land, 45,000 ; and from Ireland, 90,000 men. Exports had increased ; yes, the 
exports of raw material ; and imports, the imports of manufactured goods, had 
increased also. [Hear.] When men talked of the present prosperity of Ire- 
land, let them see her sons work for 4d. 3d. or 2d. a day. That was the best 
answer. He was the firm friend of British connexion, and he would prove it by 
promoting a repeal of the Union. Lord Plunkett had said, that if the choice 
remained between British connexion and the independence of his country, he 
should clasp that independence to his breast and fling British connexion to the 
winds. Though many years had elapsed since that sentiment was uttered by 
the Noble and Learned Lord, it was nevertheless one which was warmly re- 
sponded to at the present mument in Ireland; but he (Mr. O'Connell) was a 
friend to British connexion, and therefore an advocate for the re-establishment 
of an Irish legislature, convinced as he was that a continuance of the Union 
must jead to a separatios. He proposed—not as a resolution—but it would 
eventually be the object of his motion to propose that a federal connexion should 
be established between the two countries, that they should mutuaily protect 
each other, and that the corn of the oue should be exchanged for the manu- 
factures of the other. In the restoration of the Parliament little difficulty 
would be found ; they had the King, they had the Lords; it would only be ne- 
cessary to fix an Irish House of Commons upon the basis of the Reform Act, a 
basis which the universal Irish people would receive and sanction. The Union 
had deprived Ireland of her constitution, and her people of the means of exist- 
ence ; the consequence of continuing the Union would be the final separation 
of the kingdom. They had not made Ireland prosperous. They had not treated 
her with justice ; and, as the only remedy, he demuuded, in the name of Ireland, 
the restoration of her independent Parliament. [Cheers from the repealers. } 
The Hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for a select committee, ‘to inquire 
and report on the means by which the dissolution of the Parliament of Ireland 
was effected; on the effects of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the 


labourers in husbandry and operatives in manufactures in England ; and on the | 


probable consequences of continuing the legislative Union between the two 
countries.” 

Mr. Spring RICE moved the adjournment of the debate. Adjourned. 

House of Commons, April 23. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. S. RICE [who was received with cheers] renewed the debate. He 
did not complain, he regretted only, that the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
moved the question was not in his place. The proposition before the House 
was for a committee to inquire into the circumstances which led to the dissolution 
of the last Irish Parliamemt; but the real question was, were the interests of 
the nation at large involyed inthe repeal of the Union? This subterfuge was 
a mere ill-baited hook to catch stray votes, but the manufacturers, at whom it 
was thrown, would recollect that it came from one who would, by high duties, 
keep the manufactures out of Ireland. He rejoiced at the attention which had 
been given to the speech of the Honourable and Learned Member, and he hoped 


that it would go forth to the people of Ireland that this Imperial Pa:liament, as | 


he called it—but Saxon or foreign Parliament, as some persons named it—had 
listened with profound attention, duriag a period almost unexampled, to the speech 
of the Honourable and Learned Member, for the city of Dublin. In 1783, the 
proudest year of Irish independence, her Parliament communicated to the Lords 
a declaration such as he should by and by propose. ‘The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman’s reading and examples from early history were, he thought, 
ill-timed and useless to the question. Were they to raise political inferences 
for 1834 from what occurred at the Norman Conquest? Why had not the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman called for a copy of the record of the 


She Albion. 





tory only when it suited his express purpose. He had omitted, as if “ by parti- 
cular desire,” all reference to the atrocities committed in Ireland during the 
days of her alleged prosperity. [{Hear.] If he cared to imitate the Honourable 
and Learned Member he could show that the barbarism and horrors of Irish his- 
tory were not confined to the English settlers. Much argument had been wasted 
to show that England never had any domination over Ireland. Why England said 
so. She confessed it was an usurpation and abandoned that domination ; but in 
what act did she do this? Inthe Act of Union which the Honourable and 
Learned Member would repeal—{cheers]—England claimed no domination. 
Who legislated for Ireland? Not the English Parliament, but the United Par- 
liament, in which no one could deny that the genius and worth and wealth of 
the Irish people were represented. Al! that part of the Honourable and Learned 
Member’s speech, then, was mere rubbish, meant for the edification of persons 
beyond those walls. He venerated the glorious names of ‘hose who brought about 
the bloodless revolution of 1782 as much as the Honourable and Learned Mem- 
bercouiddo. [Hear.] When he remembered that the people were armed, and 
that their delegates in their uniforms sat at the exchange while the Parliament 
sat in College Green, and that Mr. Blood was sent with his message to Parlia- 
ment accompanied by the assurance that the volunteers would remain armed till 
it was disposed of, his sense of the intimidation thus avowed was not easily 
expressed ; but what was his admiration of the names of Charlemont, Brownlow, 
Forbes, Grant, &c. when he remembered their conduct! The moment these 
great men had accomplished their avowed purpose they would not suffer any fur- 
ther agitation [Hear, hear,] and they persuaded the delegates to the only true 
and patriotic course, to !ay down their shew of intimidation. [Hear, hear, from 
the ministerial benches.}] Up to 1782, the contest in Ireland was against the 
usurpation of England, but there could be no such contest now. The English 
Parliament sought to enact laws for Ireland, while its own Parliament was sit- 
ting; there could be no such attempt now. Well, then, in 1782 there were two 
legislatures, one in London and one in Dublin, and a federal union existed be- 
tween the two countries. What did this happy state of things do for Ireland ! 
On the Portuguese question the Irish were ‘warm, and the English indifferent, 
and it was very nearly brought about that war should be declared by the King 
of Ireland against Portugal, while the King of England must remain his ally. 
{Hear.] Then came the Regency. The Irish Parliament declared for one 
Regent and the English Parliament for another. ‘Two Regents representatives 


ed! [Hear, hear.} Lord Charlemont, and the patriots of 1782, conducted 
the armed associations to good; but might not a Parliament sitting in College- 
green be exposed as Parliaments elsewhere might be to disagreeable aids ! 
Might not masses of people assemble in Kildare and walk over to Dublin, 
armed with sticks, &c. to assist Parliament in its labours? The leaders of the 


associations harmless. [Hear.] He saw the Honourable Member (Mr. Ruth- 
ven) taking notes assiduously ; now, however he might respect that Honourable 
Member, he was not one in whose influence for the preservation of peace, in 
whose poiitical prudence he could place much reliance. There was a new note 
for him. [Cheers and laughter.] ‘The Honourable and Learned inover had said 
the Irish Parliament was uot corrupt. Certainly it was not the seducer, but 
it was, at least, the seduced It had a knack of voting money to itself. Now, 
that was not peculiar to College-green. His Honourable ['riend in the gangway 
(Mr. C. Fergusson) would not ask Parliament to give him money, but he 
would get a little from it for his friend Captain Ross. The Honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesex was the last to covet the public money, but he could vote a 
little sum to purchase his friend Mr. Marshall's book. [Cheers and laughter. ] 
Among the patriots of the Irish Pa:liament there were three members of the 
‘scrambling committee,” as it was appropriately called, who scrambled for 
themselves most successfully. There was a patriotic vote for the encourage- 
ment of the glass manufactory to one of these individuals, who immediately 
on obtaining it blew up his manufactory. [Hear, and laughter.] A second 
vote was toa cambric manufacturer, also a member of the committee, who 
pocketed the grant, and decamped. [Hear.] A third grant was given to Mr. 


and never made another road. These were tlie patriots of College Green, 
whose loss Ireland deplored so much. This very committee voted the word 
“Job” disorderly—[hear]—they did not understand its origin or meaning. A 
speech was made, in which the history of the job family was given. That family 
was not extinct. The very motion before the House was a younger branch of 
the job family, with all the features and characteristics of its ancestry. [Hear.] 
He would have the House compare the speech of Mr. H. Grattan in February 
26, 1787, denouncing the corruption and slavery of the Irish Parliament, with 
its panegyric pronounced last night by the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin. In 1791, Mr. Grattan called the House to witness the fruits of the 
innovation. They had reduced their country to the position of a province, 
and the new constitution had prevented it from enjoying either the shadow 
or the substance of a kingdom. Under an independent Parliament, then, the 
best friend of Ireland characterised her as a province. Was she a province 
now! Was England a province! Was Scotland a province? Was 
Wales a province? No, they were an united kingdom, and he (Mr. 
Rice) an Irishman, had as much claim to all the immunities of the 
empire as the noblest Howard that ever breathed in England. To call 
Ireland a province was a delusion, and it was a delusion raised up for a mischie- 
vous purpose. The first crime of English policy was force, the second was cor- 
ruption, by all her Viceroys, with the exception of Earl Fitzwilliam who was too 
honest to lend himself tosuch a course. Up to the repeal of Poyning’s act, 
then, violence, and, during her independence, corruption, was the governing 
principle in Ireland. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman said that the Irish 
Parliament had not power to enact the Union Act. If not, by what authority 
did he see Irish representatives seated in that House? and why was not the 
Sergeant at Arms ready to take the unauthorized intruders into custody ? 
[Cheers.] If that law were the issue of an incompetent body, the acts of the 
Imperial Parliament were all null and void—the Catholic Emancipation Bil! 
had not passed. [Hear.] It was clear that if that act were repealed on the 
ground of its illegality, all acts that had been its consequences were equally 
illegal and null. The repeal of the Union, therefore, would, on those grounds, 
| be a repeal indeed. [Hear.] ‘The same reasoning applied to the Scottish Par- 
| liarnent, which could only have the same power over its own dissolution as the 
Irish ; and if so, all the acts of Parliament for the last one hundred and fifty 
years were anullity. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman, however, rested on 
the opinions of Earl Grey, Lord Plunket, and Mr. Saurin. The House was 
not met to deliberate on the opinions of these Noble and Honourable Gentle- 
men; and had they even been uttered last night bythese gentlemen themselves 
in that House, he would throw them overboard as the language, not of argument, 








laid under contribution in its support. In 1713 better arguments were used in the 
House of Lords for the repeal of the Union with Scotland. The Duke of Argy! 
was reported to have said that unless the Union was dissolved he should not be 
able to retain a single parcelof his property in Scotland. Another Scotch 
peer said, that unless the Union wa’ dissolved, Scotland must become ‘ the worst 
country under the face of heaven.’’ Was there a Scotchman out of Bedlam 
who would at this moment speak thus! He liked the words North Britain 
better than Scotland, and he would like West Britain better than Ireland. 
[Hear, hear, from the repealers.] How could Scotland have broken up her 
clanship and feudal tyranny but bythe Union? Mr. Molyneaux, the friend of 
| Locke, had said that for Ireland to have the privilege of sending representatives 

tothe English Parliament was a happiness she could scarce hope for. Lord 
| Charlemont, in his letters, said he had met Montesquieu, who told him that, had 
) he been an Irishman, the Union was a measure he would have supported. [Hear, 


| hear.) Mr. Foster had opposed Catholic emancipation as likely to lead to the 








| oath, stated that Catholic emancipation was the only step calculated to ‘ con- 
sulidate the entire system of the legislative Union, and making it a union at 
once cordial and complete."’ [Hear.] That was the deliberate opinion, on 


of one King! What harmony could there be between two countries so govern- | 


Irish people now called on Parliament to trust to their influence to render such | 


Bellamy forthe encouragement of road making. He got the money, retired, | 


but excitement. This was not a question to be bolstered up by the vulgar trash | 


agitation of a repealof the Union. Mr O'Connell, in his evidence, given on | 


June 14, 


early to interfere, but in 1796 the most prompt measures were taken to pre. 
vent it. Did they not indict Wolfe Tone, Hamilton Rowan, Colonel Butler, 
and others, at that period, for high treason? Could the Honourable Member 
show one proved culprit that was not arraigned? Could he point out an instance 
in which a person regularly convicted of treason to the country, or even by pro- 
bable implication involved in treason, was sheltered by the law or the govern- 
ment? The Hon. and Learned Member asked what the Union had done for 
Ireland? From 1801 to 1833 there were 61 public committees and 114 reports 
on the improvement of Ireland. To the Union the Hon. Gentleman owed his 
seat in that House and the perpetuation of his fame. The cross-channel trade 
was made a coasting trade; the butter-trade was amended. The much-eulo- 
gised measure of Grattan in 1798, which failed in the Jrish Parliament, was 
embodied in the late tithe act. [Hear.] What were the effects of the Catholic 
Relief and the Irish Reform Biils on the domination of Ireland? [Hear.] Then 
followed the long list of financial retrenchments. Savings’ banks, poor schools, 
fever hospitals, houses of industry, boards of health, and friendly societies, 
were fostered by an Imperial Parliament. In vain had Orr appealed in 1798, 
to the Irish Parhament, for grants to encourage education, but such appeals were 
| not refused in the Imperial Parliament. The Honourable Gentleman had 
| asked what had the Imperial Parliament effected for Ireland, and he replied that 
} allit had done was distraining crops, and assisting in the collection of tithes, 
| Was there in such an answer one particle of justice? [Hear.] With 
; regard to taxation, the papers he had caused to be produced had created 
; much consternation. The line deployed against his column had no effect. He 
| had called for those tables as an antidote to the statements of the Hon. Mem- 
| ber, and acquaint the House with the data of his own arguments. Mr. Grattan, 
| in 1788, said the Irish poor paid no tax but the hearth tax, because they were 
| SO poor that the articles taxed in England did not enter into their consumption, 
| Was that the case now ? No ; and therefore the condition of the poor was im- 
| proved since the Union. With regard to the stamp duties, the ‘ iniquitous and 
| partial’ Imperial Parliament levied 100 per cent more on legacies in England than 











jin Ireland; on probates 50 administrations 120 per cent, receipts 65, newspa- 


pers 100, almanacks 50, assurances 20, and advertisements 50 per cent less in 
Treland—[hear]}—* oppressed” Ireland, than in *‘ pam. cred blood-sucking” Bri- 
| tain. It was so with the taxes on bricks, candles, cutlery, &c. ; by this differ- 
| ence in taxation, Treland had been spared to the amount of £9,124,886. But 
supposing the two countries to be taxed alike, England had paid, in proportion 
to Ireland, a sum larger than the whole amount of the national debt. ‘The Impe- 
rial Parliament had given to Ireland—for the improvement of Howth £540,000 ; 
Kingstown, £304,000; Donaighadee, £132,000; Portpatrick, £125,000; Dun- 
| more, £79,000; Hobbs Point, £23,000; and, in fact, the total amount was 
£1,010,170. For her literary and charitable institutions, £4,225,750; to encou- 
rage agriculture aud manufactures, £1,340,421 ; for public works and employment 
|of the poor, £3,072,160; giving a total of £8,638,331. All this was a part of 

the “nothing which the Imperial Parliament had done for Ireland.’ Loans on 
| the consolidated fund, some bearing interest and others none, had been advanced 
| to the amount of £6,900,000, of which £2,800,000 bad been repaid, and a sum 
| of £276,000 had been expended through the Board of Works. Now he did 
| not deny the intention of the Irish Parliament to have done all this, but he chal- 

lenged proof of its ability. Every man whose estcte had been improved, every 
} man who had been employed by these grants, owed it to Parliament. The 
crown lands had been improved upon the principle that the crown, as a landlord, 
should set an example to others. The Bourd of Works had declared labour 
scarce five months in the year, and reported the conduct of the labourers as truly 
admirable. ‘The Hon. and Learned mover declared that the bargain made with 
Ireland to pay 2-!17ths of the common expenditure was most injurious. Be it so. 
It no longer existed. [Hear.] The question lay in the assertion of the Hon. 
Gentleman that Ireland had been mortgaged for the payment of the national 
debt by the consolidation of the Exchequers. Prior to the Union the interest 
payable by Ireland upon debt incurred in England was £2,300,000, and in Ire- 
| land £1,500,000 ; in 1815, in England £2,600,000, and in Ireland €1,000,000 ; 
| in 1817, in England £4,000,000, and in Ireland £1,000,000. Now, would the 
House believe that the very first effect of the act which had consolidated the 
Exchequer had been to relieve Ireland from the separate and exclusive payment 
of the interest of the debt, £3,000,000 incurred in England, leaving it only 
liable to the £1,000,000 in Ireland! He said, therefore, that from the moment 
| of the consolidation of the Exchequers there was an end of the 2-17ths. The 
| empire took upon itself the debt of £103,000,000. It was quite true that Ire- 
| land, as apart of the empire, bore a portion of the burthen, but it bore no 
| more, and he was quite sure that the “House would readily see the distinction. 
| Such being the fact, it was perfectly and totally preposterous to charge the act 
consolidating the Exchequers with mortgaging the territory of Ireland when it 
relieved it. The next point was the trade and manufactures in Ireland. The 

official value of the exports for fourteen years immediately before the Union 
| was £64,000,000, and for the same period after that event £79,000,000. 
| New, could any one article of export be raised without labour? and did not the 
labour cost some part of thesum named? The amount of imports in the first 
period was £59,000,000, and in the second period it was £92,000,000, showing 
an excess of £233,000,000 in the latter period over the former. Now, surely 
£15,000,000 of exports, and £33,000,000 of imports, making a difference of 
nearly three and a half millions a year, could not but be felt in Ireland. In 
1790 the imports were £3,535,588 ! they went on progressing, and in 1826 
they reached £7,491,890. ‘The exports in 1690 were £4,126,333! and in 1826, 
| £8,454,918. In 1790, 7,243 vessels of 622,013 tons entered the ports of Ire- 
| land; inthe year ending Jan. 5, 1834, 15,189 ships of 1,523,291 tons. This 
was a strange proof of declining prosperity. This was one of the inflictions of 
the Imperial Parliament. Sir C. Whitworth’s tables made the Irish exports 
for the English market amount to £2,000,000; at the present moment Liver- 
pool alone took a larger amount than this of Irish produce; but the repealers 
were determined to be poor, and it was no use arguing they were not se. Hap- 
pily, steam was no repealer, and steam was placing the trade of Ireland on the 
solid basis of rapid communication with England. Prosperity was making rapid 
strides in every district of the country, and if the gentlemen whom he now saw 
arrayed against him would only allow its people to enjoy the long-absent bless- 
ings of a little tranquillity—{loud cheers]—he knew of no country in the world 
more likely to assume an enviable position and rank. [Renewed cheers.] The 
brewing of porter was a profitable trade, more so than the brewing of mischief ; 
and he appealed to the followers of each to confirm what he had said. Manu- 
factures were the next question. He asserted that they flourished now more 
than before the Union, that they flourished because of the Union, that repeal 
would stifle their growth. The Hon. Gentleman read a vast number of petitions 
to the Irish Parliament, praying for relief to the ‘almost ruined manufacturers.” 
How did the Irish Parliament meet their prayers! At the request of the coal- 
| owners they laid a heavy tax on foreign coal, forcing the people to consume a 
| bad article. Mr. Grimshaw, of Belfast, had said that the manufacture of cot- 

ton goods in Ireland cost from forty to fifty per cent more than in England, 
| owing to the price of coals and labour ; but now, since the Union, cotton goods 

were actually printing in Belfast for Manchester, in consequence of the removal 
of the absurd protection which was one of the consequences of the repeal of the 

Union. There was something in the name of a protecting duty, which hada 
| strong temptation to those who were ignorant of its real effect, and of that temp- 
tation the Honourable and Learned Member, it was well known, had availed him- 
| self, when exciting agitation upon the repeal question. In Ireland, the Honour- 
| able and Learned Member had stated repeatedly that if the Union were re- 
| pealed, he was ready to consent to a protecting duty on Jrish manufactures to 
| the extent of twenty-five percent. ‘This he stated in Ireland; but he would 
| not state itin that House, for he felt it would not answer his purpose to do so. 
| [Hear, hear.] Ireland was an agricultural country that required a supply of 
| English manufactures, whilst England was a manufacturing country requiring 
to be supplied by Ireland with corn. If, therefore, it was good for the peo- 
| ple of Ireland to send corn to the people of England, and if it were good for 
| the people of England to return manufactures in exchange, what became of the 
| argument that the export of corn was the cause of poverty in Ireland? What 

















divorce between the King of Briliri and his wife. [Laughter.] Suppose it | oath, of the Hon. Member who now moved for a repeal of the Union, and | became of the doctrine of giving Ireland the benefit of duties which would re- 


were proposed by the Honourable Member for Kent to restore all the ancient 
privileges of that county; would not such a motion be regarded by the House 
Gentleman's own shewing that in 1248 there was the greatest anxiety among 
the people of Ireland tobe admitted to a share in all the benefits and privileges 
enjoyed by the people of England. Strange to say, however, the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman made use of this fact as an argument for a repeal of the 
Union, while one of the strongest arguments in support of the Union was, that it 
admitted the people of Ireland to all the advantages and immunities of the Bri- 
tish constitution. [Loud cheers.] The Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had entertained the House with all the pictures of horrors and atrocity of a bar- 
barous age—all on one side, however—that were chronicled ty Spencer and 
Morrison. This was done, of course, not for its effect in the House, but for its 
effect in another country. The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had very 
nearly linked the atrocities of that early age with the present day, by asserting, 
certainly with unusal boldness, that the policy observed towards Ireland in the 
time of Elizabeth was continued to the present day. Nowy, whose policy was 
it to oppress Ireland? Every member of that House did his best for Ireland. 
Even the Honourable Member for Middlesex, a Plutus in money matters, never 
hesitated to vote supplies for Ireland. The policy of the House was to give the 
Irish people those blessings which, in 1248, their ancestors would have pur- 
chased at the cost of 800 marks in gold. Burke had warned all orators to avoid 
the course pursued by the Honourable Member; to use history for instructive 
and conciliatory comparison, not for the purpose of exciting evil passions. The 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman wes a most partial commentator, using his- 


supported his contradiction by quotations from speeches to prove the incon- | 
| sistency of his opponents. [Cheers.] The opinion of a Catholic seeking | 
as ludicrously extravagant! It was clear from the Honourable and Learned | 


emancipation was now to be contrasted with the opinion of the same Catholic 
in the fifth year of his emancipation. [Hear.] ‘The means by which an act 
was procured were not to be considered indiscussing the question whether that 
act should be preserved or repealed. The Habeas Corpus Act, the importance 
of which to the liberties of the subject nobody would deny, was carried by a 
majority of one, simply by reason of a very fat man passing through the bar on 
the division, and being counted fortwo. [Laughter.] Look also atthe Revolu- 
tion of 1688. No one cou!d pretend to justify the defection of the Princess 
Anne from her own father, yet the salutary effects of the Revolution were not 
to be impugned on accountof the unworthy circumstances which might have 
attended its fulfilment. In like manner, in looking at the Union with Scotland. 
though he did not wish to hurt the feelings of any Scotch member, yet he had 





be proved to be fully as much bribery and unfair influence as in the case of 
the Irish Union. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman had referred to one do- 
cument on the subject of the government knowledge of the purposes of the re- 


| bellion, and he asked why they had not prevented it before it broke out?! 
| [Hear.] Now, he (Mr. S. Rice) would quote, in opposition, the declaration of | 


Mr. Theobold Wolfe Tone, as to the objects of the armed association. They 


were exactly those professed by the Hon. and Learned Member in his many | 


; documents ; and would he, then, have the government now fall on him to pre- 
| vent the publication of such sentiments, and anticipate a possible rebellion by 


| Securing its supposed author’ [Hear.] In 1792 government thought it too. 


no doubt, if the many accounts of that period were to be examined, there would | 


strict this mutually beneficial trade? He had shown that cotton manufacture 
had advanced; so had glass, and so had porter. In 1792 the porter and ale 
consumed in Ireland were imported from England ; now Ireland was an exporting 
}country. The tanning trade, with the manufacture of oil of vitriol and of 
bleaching-powder, were now thriving in Ireland. But the manufacture of ma- 
chinery had sprung up in Ireland, which was the best proof of all that manufac- 
tures in general were thriving. Since the repeal of the coal duties large steam- 
engines had been erected in Ireland, and there had been a very great extension 
of woollen manufactures. The principal site of this manufacture had been 
| Dublin, and before the Union there had been 300 looms, and about 2,000 men 
| had been employed in them. He would not name his autherity. He would ex- 
pose no man to be held up as an object of public execration to a misled and 
| excited populace. [Hear, hear.] He would not so compromise himself. He 
| spoke upon the best information. The importation of English wool was not al- 
lowed, Spanish wool was not imported and Irish wool was alone worked up, 
and this was coarse, and amounted to only 8,000 bags, equal to 4,000,000 stone, 


| which, at 15d a stone, amounted in value to £250,000. This was not equal to 


the consumption of two Yorkshire manufactories. The trade had been ruined, 
not by the acts of the English Parliament, but by the combinations of the Irish 
workmen. Such had been the effect of the protecting duties. The abolition of 
the anti-union duties had given a new impulse to trade, and were it not for agi- 
tation, the Irish manufacturer would have nothing to fear from competition. 
But as the state of manufactures improved, delicacy in dealing with capital be- 
came more essential. The single loom might be moved or lost, but the capitalist 
would not spend his £100,000 where his life and property were often 1% 
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danger. There was a petition from Kidderminster for the repeal of the Union, 
and wisely sv, for until long after the Union there were no carpets woven, as 
now, at Kilkenny. The blanket trade was ruined, not by the Union, but by com- 


binations among the workmen. The Irish Parliament had prohibited the importa- | 


tion ef flax, which soon ruined the linen trade, but at the present moment, al- 
though the houses were fewer, more goods were produced than when there were 
forty houses ir the same town. One single mill now produced more yarn in lre- 


tand than had been produced by all the mills of that country before the Union. | 


Printing marufactories were now used for printing for the Manchester market. 
Since the Union there had been built nine flax mills and fifteen cotton mills 
worked by water and steam, and in Belfast now there were eight other mills in | 
the progress of building. He now flattered himself that he had made out to the 
House his cause without going into more details. 
in Dublin, and in other towns equal improvements were made under the auspices | 
of the Parliament, which was charged with the ruin of Ireland. Since the year 
1823, when power was granted to transfer stock from England to Ireland, there 
had been transfers made to that country to the amount of £16,000,000, pro- 
ducing an annual interest of £562,000; again, the amount of property under 
probate of wills that had been transferred to Ireland, had increased since 1819 
from £2,814,000 to £3,612,000, It was true, perhaps, that the savings of the 
poor were not now so great as they had been, but this was owing entirely to po- 
litical causes, for it was well known that from the agitation that had been kept 
up in that country, a run had been made on the savings’ banks, particularly on 
the Kilkenny bank. Another proof of the prosperity of Dublin, was the in- 
crease of the Roman Catholic chapels, and he rejoiced that they did increase. 
Some of those chapels were now splendid buildings, and there were nine of that 
description, whereas before the Union there was only one respectable place of 
Roman Catholic worship inthe whole metropolis. This, at all events, was no 
proof of distress. The amount of business on the canals, and the facilities 
of travelling had been doubled. [Hear.] The question they were discussing 
was of the most grave character. Let them banish all selfish considerations, for- | 
get that they had constituents, and think only that they had a cuuntry. When 
would the Catholic Relief Bill have been carried, if British members had not had 
courage to hazard the displeasure of their constituents! [Cheers] Had not 
many sacrificed al! the ambition and interests of party, and lost the affections of 
private life! We saw the sun quitting the connexions of his father, to vote | 
forthe emancipation of the Irish Roman Catholic. [Cheers.] These things | 
ought not to be forgotten, the people of Ireland ought not to forget what they 
owed tu the Inperia! Parliament. [Cheers.] Let them depend upon it, repeal | 
meant separation, and separation a republic. The people of this eountry were 
aot prepared for a democratic republic ; they did not desire it ; they loved free- | 
dom, but it was the constitutional freedom of alimited monarchy. As to Ire- 
land, looking at the state of parties there, would they surrender it to a domestic | 
legislature? Would they surrender those parties to their own tender mercies? | 
[Cheers.] Doso, and the result must be civil war. If one part of Ireland was | 
willing to submit to the change, would the other parts be ready todo so! If not, 
acontest must begin, and that which commenced in folly would end in crime 
(Cheers.} He thanked the House most sincerely for their attention, and would | 
conclude by moving ‘‘an address to the crown, to be communicated to the other 
House of Parliament, stating that that House iad come to resolutions—first, 
to maintain the Legislative Union as necessary alike to the prosperity and se- 
curity of both countries ; secondly, that the Union had been productive of great 
benefit to Ireland ; and, thirdly, that they were determined to give their best at- 
tention, as they had hitherto done, to remedy all causes of just complaint in Ire- 
land and to promote her prosperity.” {Loud and continued cheering } 

Mr. E. TENNANT seconded the amendment, and moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 


a 
a 


April 25 

Mr. E. TENNANT was glad that this question was brought before the House, 
that it would no longer be exposed to the bombast of itinerant agitators and hired 
declaimers. He was anxious to convince the followers of the Learned mover, 
such as were accessible to reason, of the emptiness of his arguments, and that 
he was demanding that which never could be conceded. Show that the scheme 
was impracticable, and the Irish peasant would not give his money to forward 
it, and, depend uponit, if there were no money, there would be littie more heard 
of the repeal of the Union. [Cheers.] The main proposition seemed to him 
to be this—that Ireland enjoyed before the Union an unprecedented prosperity, 
and that it was attributed to her domestic and independent Parliament; and 
that the evils which now exist were the consequences of the abolition of that 
Parliament. Now, on the contrary, he contended that the Irish Parliament ne- 
ver was, and never cou!d be, an independent Parliament—[hear]—and that the 
prosperity, if such prosperity existed, had its origin in other causes. And 
lastly, that Ireland had experienced, since the Union, a measure of improvement 
—a progressive increase of prosperity, as well as dignity and nations? inn- 
portance, which she never could have obtained under any other government 
{ Hear, hear.}] ‘The independence of the Irish Parliament was a farce. If real 
why was it that no act of that Parliament could become law till the great seal 
of England was attached to it—[hear]—thus placing it at the discretion of the 
English government whether the act should pass or not! Not even a turnpike 
act could pass without surveillance: the Irish Parliament suffered this, yet boast- | 
ed of its independence. It was shut out from all external legislation, and 
compelled to follow the dictates of the English government. Of its 300 mein- 
bers, many were placemen, or mere nominees uf the aristocracy. ‘The trade 
of Ireland during this time of fancied independence and prosperity ran a losing 
race with that of England, and there was no way left to prevent the jarring of 
interests but by a Legislative Union. So completely independent was the | 
executive of the Parliament, that Buckingham refused to present to the Prince 
Regent the address of the two Houses, alleging that his oath to the English 
government prevented him. What the Irish Parliament could not obtain for 
the commerce of England, the munificence of England gave, and so extensive | 
was the gift, that Mr. Fox in that House called it * a tame surrender to Ireland | 
of the commerce and trade of Great Britain.” These advantages were thrown 
away by the Irish Parliament on the ground of dignity. Here, then, was a 
solemnly recorded acknowledgment that a high degree of independence was 
incompatible with a widely extended trade and consequent prosperity. [Hear.] 
Hence a Union became necessary for the interests of Ireland, and a united | 
gislature for its honour and independence. By degrees this prid 
pendence was obliged to stoop to the necessities of commerce, and every such 
concession brought blessings in its train. He proved by figures that during the 
period of boasted independence, Ireland's prosperity advanced but slightly, as | 


e of inde- 


compared with England and Scotland. Foreign trade was open to her, but she 
had neither capital, shipping, nor enterprise to avail herself of it. Did not 
England during all this time allow Ireland her foreign articles duty free, aud lay 


a tax of 25 per cent. on the linens of other countries to encourage her trade! 
Could her independence have caused this! Then if her independent Parlia- 
ment gained neither foreign power nor home prosperity, did it preserve internal 
peace! ‘The White Boys of Munster and the civil war of Armagh 
1786, in 1792, and 1793, the perpetual risingsin Louth and Meath, in Limerick 
and Roscommon, in Leitrim and Westmeath, the Hearts of Oak, Hearts of Steel, 
Houghers, Carders, Defenders, and Peep O'Day buys, committed predial out- 
rages under the eyes of the independent Parliament quite as much as pre- 
sent. Then came the rebellion with its acts of ferocity, scarcely to be paral- 
leled in the history of humanity. Such were the domestic peace and happines 

secured by a Parliament on College-green. [Hear]  [reland was the first to 
court that Union with England which her weakness required, aud which England 
for two centuries resisted. At length the Union had been conceded, and it 
now to be tried by the test of Irish dignity and prosperity. I: was absurd 
that a nation was absorbed in another when united with it, or England itself 
would have ceased to exist when incorporated with Wales, Scotland, and lre- 
Jand successively. Was it no accession of dignity to sit as a member of that 
House, and to legislate for half the world’ Was it no accession of dignity to 
have voted in that House for the bill which gave the Honourable and Learned | 
Member for Dublin a right to sit in it, and which no resolution of the Irish 

Parliament could ever have obtained! The Union gave this dignity to Irish- 
men. Was it no increase of dignity to have assisted in freeing from the corrup- 
tion of ages the representations of this great people? Could he (Mr. ‘Tennant) 
be otherwise than proud at the recollection of his humble aid given to the eman 
cipation of the Catholics, the triumph of reform, the liberation of the Hindoo, 
and the abolishing the slavery of the African! [Cheers.] These were trophies 
which added to the pride of being an Irishman the glory of being a Briton—these 
were achievements which a local legislature could not aspire to. Then with | 
regard to prosperity, declamation was in vain; figures were the true argu- 
ment, the only demonstration, and the speech of Mr. S. Rice had settled that 
part of the argument. The source of Irish prosperity was British connexion 
and the participation of British resources. What was the best proof of this! 
Her foreign traffic was almost stationary, while all the increase either of export 
or import, was in her trade with Britain. ‘The Union had not wrought the inter- | 
nal peace of Ireland; no system ever triedthere had. The chances of failure | 
were many, the means of success simple—relieve the destitute, and educate the 

people ; agitation would then die, and peace with all its attendant prosperity 

would supervene. Bayonets and Coercion Bills were as dead letters; support 

and education would do all. The dominion of priestcraft and the delusion of | 
the demagogue, could thrive only in the ignorance and destitution of the 
people. But the Honourable and Learned Member who clamoured for freedom, 
and promised national independence in Ireland, asked only for a federal con- 
nexion—a dependent position on that House. Was it for this that the people 
of Ireland had held their tumultuous meetings, deserting their peaceful industry, 
and robbing their families, that the Honourable and Learned Member should 
be enabled to enjoy £15,000 a year as the price of his trading agitation’ He 
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3,215 houses had been built | 


| have urged through Mr. O'Connell their reasons for demanding it. 


Che Albion. 


; knew the ardent feelings of the Irish people—how warmly their hearts opened 

to any appeal for country and freedom ; and was it nota cold-blooded tamper- 
ing with their feelings and passions, a seething the kid in its mother’s milk, thus 

to convert the best affections of a people into instruments wherewith to delude 
and plunder them? He had been a zealous friend to Catholic Emancipation ; he 
| never could doubt the justice of that measure, but its policy was rendered doubtful 

by the conduct of the Hon. and Learned Member. Let him continue his present 
career, and in twelve months every Protestant in Ireland must be compelled, 
| in self-defence, to join the Conservatives. The Catholics gave cause of alarm 
| to Protestants. After the most sulemn assurances, reiterated throughout thirty 
years, that Catholic emancipation was all that was wished or wanted to quiet the 
country, they were now unblushingly told that these professions were a mere 
ruse de guerre, and that so far from emancipation being the end of their desires, 
it was only sought for as the means to the end. (Cheers.] When, then, 
were they to get rid of this jesuitical agitation’ 


—_— 

By the arrival on Sunday night of the ship Sylvanus Jenkins, Captain 
| Coffin, from Liverpoo!, London and Liverpool papers to the 11th May inclusive, 
have been received.—I'rom their contents it would appear that the long con- 
tinued contest in Portugal has nearly terminated. The Liverpool Journal of 
May 10th, says— 

We have great pleasure in announcing the probable cessation of hostilities 
in the Peninsula. The Lord Nelson, in five days from Lisbon, has arrived 
| at Dartmouth, with the news that the Pedroites had taken Figuera,—that Coim- 
‘bra had declared for Donna Maria, that the whole of the road from Oporto to 
| Lisbon was open to the Pedroites—and that Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro had 
come to a settlement, an armistice having been agreed to. Nor is this all, a tele- 
graphic despatch was received at Paris on the 6th inst., stating that Don Carlos 


had embarked for England ; it also corroborates what we have above mentioned | 


respecting Portugal, for the despatch says, ‘The affairs of Portugal have 
been arranged between Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro.’’ These letters by the 


| Lord Nelson confirm the fact respecting Don Carlos, and say that he had placed 


himself under the protection of the English. 

The news reached Paris from Bayonne, whither it had been brought by the 
l'rench Secretary of Legatiun, who had left Madrid on the 3d inst. Coming 
to us, from two sources, besides its extreme probability, we are inclined to give 
it every credence. We understand that the ratification of the convention be- 
tween the four powers would be immediately and finally executed. 

The Irish Tithes Bill had its first discussion in Parliament on the 6th of May, 


' and on deciding on a second reading, the vote stood 288 to 52. 


The Trades’ Unions were getting into bad odour among the members of those 
associations themselves. 
becoming dissatistied with the Union, and are returning totheir employment. 

Lord Althorp had announced in the House of Commons the intention of Go- 


vernment to grant pensions of £70 a yearto the widow of Richard Lander, the | 


African traveller, and of £50 ayearto his infant daughter. The annunciation 


| was received with great applause by the Honse. 


Mr. O'Connell expresses a desire to retire to private life, on the condition 
that pacific measures be extended to Ireland. 
The four per cent. Consols are about to be reduced. 
PORTUGAL. 
Dom Pedro has informed the Pope, that if the excommunication of himself, 
the Queen, the ministers and their adherents, be not withdrawn, he will stop the 


| revenue of the Papal see, £40,000, and cut off all communication. 
Mr. Chester, the resident at Madeira, has written to declare, that he hasan | 


order from L. Howard de Walden to open all letters sent by the Ringdove, and 
requests that the merchauts may not write politics. Is this English! 

A correspondent of the Times writes that associations are so frequent in the 
streets of London, that Englishmen cannot go out at night without loaded pis- 
tols ‘ready primed.”’ 

SPAIN. 

The Queen has circulated for her diplomatic agents at foreign courts, co- 
pies of the statute for the regulation of the’ Cortes, with a defence of her libe- 
ral measures as necessary to prevent Carlos from accomplishing his usurpation. 

Carlos, in the meanwhile, addresses the people of Arragon, from his palace 
at Villa Real, urging them to defend his title to the throne. 

There was an affair between the insurgents and the government troops on 
the 27th, on the road between Tolosa and Pampeluna. A dreadful! conflict is 
said to have taken place on that occasion. The insurgent forces were com- 
pletely defeated and routed, and the government troops headed by Quesada 
and El Pastor, entered Pampeluna 


—p— 
JAMAICA. 


Kingston, April 25 \v May 81 Mr. Christio. and his boy, are supposed to 


have been drowned near Green Bay, as the boat, paddle, &c. had deen found. 
Spanish-Town, April 25.—A party of gentlemen, consisting of eight, headed 
by John Sterling, Esq. proceeded about one o'clock this morning, from this Town 
tothe wood above Tulloch’s Estate, and adjoining Keith Hall, the property of J. 
G. Vidal, Esq. in St. Thomas in the Vale, for the purpose of breaking up the 
haunt of aband of desperate runaways, located in the midst of that extensive 


| wood who have been for some time committing depredations on the adjoining 


properties to a very great extent, especially among the cattle. ‘These gentlemen, 
after a very fatiguing search in the woods, discovered their haunt, surrounded 
their huts, and after a desperate resistance, succeeded in capturing ten of the 
gang, among whom was (by her allegation) a free woman. 
fired by these brigands, and they resisted, with sword in hand, their assailants ; 
the latter, however, as above stated, mastered them, not without being unavoid- 
ably obliged to inflict some wounds upon three or four of them. ‘They then 


searched their huts, and found the carcasses of four beeves cut up, and a quan- | 


tity of arms, ammunition, &c. The gallant little corps having fired their huts, 
brought them and their booty into town. 

Mr. Joseph Tyrrell, has commenced an action against the Editor of the 
Jamaica Despatch, and laid his damages at £5000. Mr. T. having been ac- 
cused in said paper of ill-treating Mr. John Scott 


The Jamaica Advertiser of May 20, says—The quantity of Specie issued by | 


the Receiver-General on Saturday, appears to have given new life to the city. 
—Change being now afforded, complaints will necessarily cease 

Hector Mitchell, Esq. Mayor of Kingston, had been upset in his carriage, 
and considerably but not dangerously hurt 

The ship of war Forte, Com. Pell, had arrived at Kingston from Barbadoes, 
with £90,000 in silver, which sum arrived there in the Belvidere from Eng- 
land. 

Kingston, May 16.—Our accounts from the country by yesterday’s post are 
neither flattering nor dishearteniag. Some correspondents dread the approach 
of the firstof August, while others anticipate happier times. We hope the 
latter will not prove false prophets. It is pleasant to hear that the Police force 
is organizing with a greater rapidity than was expected: yet some complain 
pay, &c. When the House meets their first duty will be to settle this 
question 


o! 


The tailors, as well as journeymen of other trades, are | 


Several shots were | 
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We are in receipt of London intelligence to the 11th ult., andthe heads o 


the news will be found in another column 





We have inserted to day the speech of Mr. Spring Rice, and that of Mr. Ten- 


nant, on the Repeal Question These speeches, it will be recollected, we pro- 


mised in our last ; we were moreover desirious that the arguments of these 


gentlemen should be in the possession of our readers. We admit that the decisive 


vote of the British Parliament has given the subject its quietus, and that many 


| persons will say, why continue to insert matter having reference to a defunct 
| measure? We answer, that that is not the fair way of treating the matter. The 


people of Ireland, at least a portion of them, have asked for Repeal, and 
It is then 
but justice that their prayer should be heard, and their arguments examined, 
and this, we are most happy to say, has been fully done by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 
we should be ashamed to entrench ourselves behind the mere vote of the Huuse, 
without reference to argument 

The argument brought forward by the Repealers of Ireland, through their 
organ, Mr. O'Connel!, was—that Ireland had, since her Union with England in 
1800, receded in national consequence—diminished in her trade and commerce, 


] 


and become impoverished in her resources generally. Mr. Spring Rice, and 
Mr. Emerson Tennant, both of whom are Irish gentlemen, replied to these 
allegations, and in our opinion most fully, completely, and satisfactorily refuted 


them. In doing this, the former gentleman more especially, entered generally 


,and deeply into the question, examining almost every branch of national 
, industry, and showing by facts, logical deductions, and figures, that Ireland so 


Itis the result of this examination that we lay before our readers, for ! 


| Booksellers. 


191 


far from receding in her wealth and resources, has actually advanced, to a degree 
almost exceeding belief. His calculations and results are derived from offi- 
cial and unquestionable sources, and carry with them a conviction that is irre- 
sistible. Had the facts and statistics of Mr. Rice been spurious or erroneous, 
there was ample time to refute them during the debate, which was 
of a full week's continuance. Nothing of the kind was, however, 
attempted. Mr. Grattan was the least declamatory among the Repeal 
orators, and he rested his claims mainly on the desire to restore the 
Milesian Parliament, and with it the glory of Ireland. He quoted two statistical 
facts only—namely, that the quantity of Irish linens manufactured in 1782 was 
25,000,000 of yards—that in 1796 it had increased to 47,000,000 yards, and that 
in ten years after the union, say in 1810, it had fallen back to 36,000,000 yards. 
Now without questioning the accuracy of the statement, we would briefly re- 
mark that the diminished consumption of linens spoken of, was solely ascribable 
to the very general introduction of cottons, which took place about the begin- 
ning of the present century, and which in many families went to the almost 
total exclusion of the Irish material. The other fact mentioned by Mr. Grat- 
tan was, that the revenue of Ireland had increased in the five years immediately 
preceding the Union £200,000, whereas the increase during the subsequent 
thirty years was only £500,000. But against these statements let us quote 
two or three as made by Mr. Spring Rice :— 

1. Income of Ireland in 1801, in round numbers, £2,642,000 ; in 1817 it had 
increased to £4,560,000. 

2. The annual average of import tonnage in 1780 was 7,243, while in 1834 it 
had increased to 15,000 tons. 

3. Imports in 1790 were to the amount of £3,500,000; in 1834 they had 
risen to £7,850,000. Spirits, Tea, Coffee, and raw Sugar increased in equal 
proportion. 

Thus much as to trade—now as to neglect and ill-treatment. Since 1807 
£1,000,009 sterling has been granted by the British Parliament, from the Impe- 
rial Treasury, for the improvement of the harbours of Howth, Kingston, Donag- 
hadie, Portpatrick, &c.—For charitable and literary institutions since 1801, 
£4,237,000—For the encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, £ 1,300,000 
—For public works and employment of the Poor, £1,072,160. In England and 
| Scotland the duty on Deeds and other written instruments is eighty times greater 
than in Ireland. 
| Notonly have the representatives of the Empire denied the necessity of 
| Repeal, but the representatives of Ireland herself. By the provisions of the 
| Reform Act, Ireland sends 105 members tu the Imperial Legislature. Of this 
number only 38 voted with Mr. O'Connell, leaving 67 against Repeal, of 
Trish members alone. So that in fact Ireland herself, as far as she can be 
legally heard through her representatives, is opposed to the proposed measure. 
Can any further evidence of its inexpediency be required ? 








By the Orbit, from Kingston, we have received regular files of the Despatch 
and other papers to the 16th ult. The island was perfectly tranquil, but a gloom 
had been thrown over the public mind in consequence of the illness of the 
His Excellency was better, 


| Governor General, the Marquess of Sligo. 
however, when the last accounts came away. 
The upright and statesmanlike policy of the noble Marquess has already 

| secured for him a corresponding degree of popularity throughout the island. 
| Possessing as he does extensive property there—and possessing, moreover, a 
good heart and a sound head, he has adopted a system of government at once 
discreet and impartial, from which the happiest effects may be expected to flow. 

| He has already visited many parts of the island, and studied the state of things 
closely, and on all occasions has manifested the utmost determination to main- 
| tain the supremacy of the laws. The supposed undue partiality exhibited by 
the noble Marquess’s predecessor to the cvuloured population, is no longer com- 


| plained of, nor is it pretended on the other hand that the favour of the Mar- 


quess preponderates for the whites—for we observe that all the addresses speak 
loudly of his entire impartiality to all classes; he has indeed declared that 
| merit, and not colour, shall alone sway his opinions. 


Tho anproaching first of August occupies unceasingly tho attention af the 
| people of Jamaica, for on that day every slave jaeqgmes a FREEMAN, and the 


| fearful experiment of apprenticeship is entered upon Will the slaves be con- 
| tent still to work for their masters, with merely a change in name? will they 
| not rather refuse to labour as slaves when slavery no longer-exists! will they, 
in fact, be willing to accept the shadow for the substance? By the papers be- 
fore us we observe that many despond, and anticipate the most fearful results. 
| Others again, and these we think are the majority, are of good cheer, and hope 
| for the best. The arrival of the Marquess of Sligo, and the manly and sensible 
| course he has entered upon, gives heart and spirit tothe people. The greatest 
| pains have been taken to inform the siaves, that although their slavery ceases 
|in name, they must yet work for their masters another six years—no slave, 
we believe, is now ignorant of this fact, and all the well disposed will 
| obey the | If the government and the authorities generally throughout 
/the island, are prompt to punish the first acts of disobedience and disor- 
| der—if they find a negro misguided, and incited to mischief by evil council, 
| they explain to him his error, and insist on his returning to his duty—danger, we 
Firmness, tempered with mercy, with a due 

allowance for the ignorance of the untutored black, will effect much, and we 
| hope, carry the people happily through the fearful ordeal that is rapidly approach- 
We have always been of opinion that the time and manner of effecting 


aw. 


should apprehend, may be averted. 


| ing. 
Emancipation was tash and injudicious, but the thing is done, and ‘there is 
It therefore Lehoves the whites to meet the approaching event 
with manly resolution and determination, which, when supported by the Govern- 
ment and the distinguished individual at the head of the Jsland, will, we trust, 
| place all danger ata distance. Such are our confident hopes and expectations, 
, and these hopes have been formed after the most attentive consideration of the 
subject that we have been able to give it. We once more express deep sym- 
pathy for our fellow subjects in the West Indies generally, and assure them that 
| we are net alone in these sentiments. May a kind Providence carry them happily 
through the hour of trial. 
The Marine Pavilion, at Rockaway, was opened on Saturday with a magni- 
ficent dinner, given by the lessees, Messrs. Blake and Reed, toa number of gen- 
The repast was got up ina style of Juxury and perfection 
| which gave good earnest of the skill and competency of the hosts. The build- 
ing itself is most spacious, and the situation, with its cool breezes, sea bathing, 
| &c., offers attractions not to be exceeded in America. The English plan of 
using bathing machines, for transporting the timid and invalid through the surf 
is introduced ; in short, Rockaway may in truth be termed the Brighton of New 
Y ork 
Miss Kemble’s farewcll benefit took place last night, when a very crowded 
appeared. The performances were Knowles’s Play of the Wife, with 


no going back. 


—_—— 


| tlemen of the city. 


| 


} 


nouse 


Catherine and Petruchio, in both of which Miss K. is excellent. Mr. Kemble’s 
venetit is fixed for Friday next, and which, we believe, closes the performances 
of those distinguished persons in this country 


A friend has handed us the following notice of the last novelty at the 
Bowery Theatre :— 

4 very spirited and effective drama, entitled The Demon Duke, has been pro- 
duced with great success at the Bowery Theatre. It has been played during the 
week to excellent houses, and bids fair to prove a highly profitable wind-up to 
the manager's season. Parsons looks and acts admirably. The appointments 
ire splendid and appropriate ; and the music, which is exceedingly well worked 
into melo-dramatic situations, absolutely bewitching. The piece, we believe, 
sa concoction of Mr. Reynol tson's, 














TABLE AT FIVE O’CLOCK 

MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROHDWAY.—In addition to the tables at 3 
L o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 
lishment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. June 14, 


A R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI- 
s TING BOOK, and philosophical system of instruction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the immediate patronage « f the King,is now giving instruc- 
tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 
' hand-writing to Mr. J. will be supplied with directions and exeratses particularly 
adapted for the removal of the defects ; by attending to which an elegant hand may be 
| readily obtained. Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King’s Seal from Dr. Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester. References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk and 
| Professor Anthon. All applications by letter, post paid, containing a remitttance of 
| $2 will meet with prompt attention. Mr. Jones's publications may be had from the 
June 14-tf, 
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“FALLING IN LOVE.” 
« Juli Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Fl. World thou then counse! me to fall io love, 
Fy s not ’ 
Lucatta, Ay, Madam ; #0 you stumble —— of Verona. 

« Palling in love,” and “forming an attachment,” as different in appearance 
as the tumbling down of a house and the building one, and yet amounting to the 
very same thing, are both of them the common mode of expressing, of describing, 
the feelings of one sex towards the other. “ Falling” in love implies an invo- 
luntary action ; “forming” an attachment, as cool and collected a piece of busi- 
ness 26 putting together a child's geographical puzzle-map , and wot unlike either, 
for the soft passion is composed also of all sorts, sizes, and shapes, forming a 
whole, it is true, but connected by «ll the incongruities, contradictions, and 
whimsiealities in human nature. Bat, that which most bothers those who do 
pot believe in people is, that one man becomes passionately ena- 
moured of that which to another is positively, not only a matter of indifference, 
but actually disagreeable ; and though the lines of beauty are laid down, as 
by Burke in his * sublime and beautiful,” asa ep oe it is much to be douki- 
ed whether or no those who possess them the least have not their full share of 
the pleasure arising from them. Of this we have examples daily, against 
almost all the rules of nature. Brabantio says of his daughter, when he finds 
she has secretly married Othello— 

‘* A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blush'd at itself; and she, in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything, 
To ‘fall in love’ with what she feared to look on !” 

Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” has given as many receipts for 
love, as Dr. Kitchener has sauces for fish; and Shakspeare seems to have be- 
lieved in them— 

*T therefore vouch again, 
That, with some mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with some dram, conjar'd to the effect, 
He wrought upon ber.” } 

Ferraud, who wrote a treatise on “ Love Melancholy,” says—“ This passion 
is the strongest in our nature, and is very dangerous unless it be stopped in 
time ; it enters at the eyes, and instantly mounts to the'brain ; then it descends 
to the heart, affects the lungs, and speedily inflames the liver, unless extin- 
guished.” By this he means, that like a thief he gets in at the window, and 
runs straight up stairs to the maids’ bed-rooms, where the mischievous fellow 
sete fire to the house by knocking down the candle on a basket of linen; and, 
the devouring element spreading throughout the building, the whole is about to 
be sacrificed unless the engines are set to work, and a plentiful supply of water 
be at hand. ‘Thus, according tu the author, ‘* Love has eyes.” 

To those persons who have their “ precious sight,” it is highly probable that 
love does enter at the eyes, for he is often seen at the window when he dares 
not come to the door. But how does he take possession of those unfortunate 
creatures who are deprived of the light of heaven, many of whom are born blind, 
and remain so for life? There is a singular contradiction of what Ferraud 
advances in the fullewing story of a youth who was couched at the age of twen- 
ty, and whose bandage was removed a few days after by his mistress, to whom 
he had been long attached. 

“Tam now,” said she, “taking off the binding, though, when IJ consider 
what [ am doing, | tremble with apprehension that, although I have from my 
very childhood loved you, dark as you were, and though you had conceived so 
strong alove forme, you will find there is such a thing as beauty, which may 
ensnare you into a thousand passions of which you are now innocent, and tear 
you from me for ever. Therefore, before 1 put myself to that hazard, tell me 
in what manner that love you always professed for me entered into your heart ; 
for its usual admission is by the eyes!’ The young man answered, ‘ Dear 
girl, if I am to lose by sight the soft pantings I have always felt when I heard 
your voice ; if I am no more to distinguish the step of her I love when she ap- 
proaches me, but to change the sweet and frequent pleasure for such an amaze- 
ment as | knew during the little time I saw; or if I am to have anything be- 
side, which may take from me the sense of what I had most pleasing to me at 
that time (which apparition it seems was you), pull vut those eyes before they 
lead me to be ungrateful to you, or undo myself. I wished for them but to see 
you; deprive me of them if they are to make me forget you.” He shewed in 
fact but very little idea of anything, which had not been received by the cars. 
Here, then, * Love was blind.” 

A French author says, with great beauty and simplicity—‘ Si on me demande 
pourquoi je |'aimais, je dirai parceque c etolt elie, patceque c’etoit moi.” Every 
one must feel this, and will allow that it is the je ne scais quoi, the indefinable 
something, which entangles our affections and from which we are, on that very 
account, unable toescape. Like a fly in a cobweb, we find ourselves overcome 
by an almost invisible powe:, and generally an invincible one 

Voltaire, who is seldom sericus, and who turns all our best feelings into ridi- 
cule, making us often laugh when we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, tickling 
us to death (as a man did his wife in Paris a few years ago by tying her hands 
and feet and tickling her into convulsions), finely describes true love—“ || ne 
connaissait l'amour auparavant que comme un péché dont on s’accuse en con- 
fession ; il apprit A le connoitre comme un sentiment aussi noble que tendre, 
qui peut éléver l'Ame autant que l'amollir, et produire méme quelquefois des 
vertus.”’ 

Addison observes—" The pars on of love is the most general concern among 
men; one common calamity makes them extremely affect each other, though 
they differ in every other respeci.’’ Advice on such a subject, or anything like 
opposition, fans the flame, and reminds us of one friend asking another concern- 
ing a lady he was about to marry, and on hearing something half uttered to her 
prejudice, stopping him short with—* Hush, I married her yesterday.” The 
ancients represent Love by two Cupids—Epws a Anrepws—like the Siamese 
youths, mutually dependent on each other; thereby meaning that love cannot 
exist without reciprocity, and that when one boy dies, the odds are that the other 
does. This curious phenomenon is a good symbol,—though perhaps the cameleon 
is equally so. 

“ Hark ye, sir!” says Speed, “though the cameleon Love can feed on air, I 
am one that am nourished by my victuals, and must have meat.” 

The holy fathers represented Cherubim—those funny little faces with wings 
and no bodies, which we see in all the Roman Catholic churches—as spiritual 
Oupids, deprived of their mischievous qualities on losing their terrestrial body 
I cannot help here relating a very pleasant though ridiculoas story of these |it- 
tle chabby fellows flitting round the ark when it landed, and constantly saying, 
“ How d'ye do, Mr. Noah? How dy'e do, Mr. Noah ?”—* Pretty well, thank 
ye,” says Noah; “bot won't you walk in and sit down ?’—* Can't, thank ye, 
Mr. Noah—got no bottom, Mr. Noah !”’ 

So long as these little fefews retain their entire shape, they tease all man- 
kind, womankind, and woman-unkind ; for although there are many prudes who 
affect to keep window and door tight closed, the little rascal is sure to creep in 
—_— and then, like the thief, he plays the devil, and sets fire to every 

ing 

Whatever Burton may prescribe, or Ferraud ordain, Ovid adds his testimony 
to the incurability of this passion— i 

* NullA medicabilis arte.” 
And | know no remedy which can be proposed, unless an old woman by way of 
antidote—cure there is none—since even “ an oyster may be crossed in love.” 

After all, we can only say of * falling in love "—if it be a man—why, then, 
= ay tench say, “* Qu'il tombe hen.” If be ** forms” an attachment, let him 

mind lua eye ;" for in this case a ladder is necessary, and he way, if he be not 


on his guard, knock Cupid from the top to the bottom. If it be a woman (as | 


“ forming” an attachment is supposed to be the more proper mode of expressing 
“ @ preference,” as it is called),—since we must not say they “fail in love,” let 
them take care they do not slip, or, as Lucetta says, “stumble unheedfully.” 

“ Tl est plus dangereux de glisser sur le gazon que sur la glace.” 


—>—_ 
FLEETS AND FORTRESSES 
From the United Service Journal 

Major Mitchell is, without doubt, fully equal to take his own part and to main- 
tain the soundness of any opinion which he may put forth. It is not, therefore 
to defend an hypothesis broached by this officer that the following remarks are 
offered, nor is it te cavil at the doctrine contended for by an ADMIRER or BOTH 
Senvices, and still less is it to detract from the merit of those men who 80 no- 
biy seconded the daring schemes and efforts of their commanders at Copenhagen 
and Algiers; but it is to pursue an inquiry which, to British officers of either 
branch of the United Service, is particularly interesting. The question at issue 
—can fleets, with a fair anticipation of success, attack fortresses ; and are 
fortohed towns secure from fleets | 

We _ hittle — n a yiMg A negative to the first division of the in- 
quiry ; scarcely less so to the secon), if we are first ted to explaw 
that we understand by the secursy of a town, not an aetkian atention toe 
bombardment or the effects of the projectiles 
fr om the domimen or oceupaacy of an enemy. 

It is only within these few years that fortresses have been imagined with a 
design to obviate the effects of bombatimen. A town may, for all habitable 
purposes, be destroyed, and yet, in a military sense, be in perfect safety. Ver- 
treal Gre may lay every house in ashes, and yet the mil:tary defences and cover 
for the garrison be untouched, and the town in onthreatened security. A former 
Dey of Algiers is said to have proposed to Lowis XIV. that for half the sum 
which the armament preparing for his attack would cost, he would himself burn 
hw town much more effectually than ever Louis could dot 


of a fleet, but its preservation 






fences as to render their destruction necessary before a fleet ean, with imponity, 
anchor in sucha position as to bombard it. But, as we said before, the bombard- 
ment of a town is perfeetly compatible with security ;—Boulogne, Cherbourg, 
St. Maloes, and many others on the coast of France, were bombarded during 
the late wars without creating the slightest anxiety for their safety. 

Oar opinion, that the utmost efforts of a fleet would be vain against a respect- 
able fortification, proportienally manned with ordnance of suitable calibres, 
skilfully served and properly provided, is derived from an intimate acquaintance 
with the effect of artillery, and from a consideration of the results which are 
reported to have attended the cannonading of works by shipping during the late 
wars. : 

Aw Apminer or norn Services rests much on Copenbagen and Algiers. 
We require not a more convincing proof of the impotency of the fire of ship- 
ping against works ashore, than the recorded results of the glorious and memo- 
rable battle of Copenhagen. The works of this town, (ils enceinte), were ah- 
| solutely untouched at the close of the aciion, and al! accounts agree in stating that 
| it was difficult to take possession of the prizes, “ because the batteries on Amak 
| island protected them.” Now it was the batteries on this island, and not what 
| might strictly be called the defences of the town, which were expoeed to the fire of 
| the British line, and yet when the British fire bad ceased, these batteries were 
not disabled. We say nothing about the Crown Batteries, because they were 
attacked by frigates, yet the almost superhuman efforts uf the gallant Riou, and 
the fate which overtook his vessels, might evince the fearful odds of op- 
posing wooden walls to rainparts of stone on earth. It was the peculiar, the 
extraordinary presence of mind of Nelson which saved his crippled fleet, and 
| secured the prizes which had struck. Whilst the Danish works were untouch- 
| ed, he proposed a truce, and urged it by the * assurance that, if not accepted, 
| he would be under the necessity of destroying those vessels which were incapable 
of further defence, and with them the numbers of brave men who were on board, 
who had till then survived the encounter, for that it could not be expected he 
| should risk his own people within the line of the Danish fire, for the purpose of 
saving the Danish subjects." During the conference, whilst not a single pro- 
| position was agreed to, ** Nelson losing not one moment which he had gained, 
made a signal for his ships to weigh in succession ; they had the shoals to clear, 
, they were much crippled, and their course was immediately under the guns of 
!the Treconner. The Monarch led the way; the imminent danger from which 
| Nelson had extricated himself soon became apparent ; the Monarch touched 
immediately ona shoal, over which she was pushed by the Ganges taking her 
amidships; the Glatton went clear; but the other two, the Defiance and the 

Elephant, grounded about a mile from the Treconner, and there remained fixed 

for many hours in spite of al! the exertions of their wearied crews. The De- 
| sirée frigate, also, at the other end of the line, having gone towards the close 
of the action, to assist the Bellona, became fast to the same shoal.” It is 
| difficult to conceive by what chain of reasoning the naval victory of Copenha- 
| gen can be rendered applicable to invalidate the supposition, that towns cannot 
| successfully be attacked by fleets 

| As to the last attack on Algiers, we are of opinion “ that when the ships were 
| all in their respective places the result would have been’’ entirely different,— 
| diametrically the reverse to what occured, had the Algerine guns been worked 





by artillerists bred by either of the great powers of Europe. We think so be- 
cause we are convinced that a well-informed corps of gunners would have relied 
on red-hot-shot, and more especiaily, in the present day, would such an artillery 
look for great resultsfrom shells projected horizontally ; neither of these expedients 
were resorted to by the Algerines. Our impression, too, is confirmed by the 
| fate of the celebrated battering ships at Gibraltar, in 1782. They were permit- 
| ted “ without molestation to choose their distance.” Their powers of resistance 
| to the projectiles of artillery were certainly greater than that afforded by the 
squadron at Algiers. ‘ After some hours firing, the battering-ships were found 
to be no less formidable than they had been represented. Our heaviest shells 
often rebounded from their tops, whilst the thirty-two-pound shot seemed 
| 


incapable of making any visible impression upon their hulls. Even the artillery | 


| themselves, at this period, had their doubts of the effect of the red-hot shot, 
| which began to be used about twelve, but were not geueral till between one and 
| two o'clock.” 

For some hours the attack and defence were so equally well supported, as 
scarcely to admit any appearance of superiority in the cannonade on either side. 
The wonderful construction of the ships seemed to bid defiance to the heaviest 

| ordnance. Inthe afternoon, however, the face of things began to change con- 
| siderably ;” they were before evening all on fire, at length enveloped in flames, 
and eventually entirely consamed—a memorable proof that fortresses of wood, 


however ingeniously constructed, ably directed, and gallantly fought, cannot | 


| resist the effect of red-hot shot. Although several casualties occurred from the 
| battering ships, the works to which they were opposed were, in all respects, 
| quite uninjured. It may be observed that neither the works at Gibraltar, ex- 
posed to the fire of the battering-ships, nor the scarps at Algiers, were favoura- 
ble to the resistance of a heavy breaching fire. It is obvious that a rivetted 


work should either have a counterscarp and glacis, an envelope, or a counter- | 
| guard. It is perhaps to be regretted that many British Martello towers are | 


perfectly uncovered to the foot of their escarpe in situations admitting a protec- 
tion. We might, however, quote numberless cases where uncovered towers 
| had bid defiance to the fire of ships of war,—those in Corsica may be referred to : 
| —*On the 8th (February 1794) the Fortitude and Juno were ordered against 
| one mounting two 16-pounders, and made no impression by a cannonade con- 
| tinued for two hours and a half; and the former ship being much damaged by 
| red-hot shot, both hauled off.” 
We think it very possible that wit a leading wind and a certain loss, a fleet 


| or squadron, or a portion of it, may force a passage such as the Scheldt or, it 
may be, the Dardanells; but what we contend for is, that no ship that ever | 


| floated, and ne combination of such ships, can ever successfully contend, at 


| anchor, against artillery covered by efficient parapets and planted in a respectable | 
| fortress. When, indeed, Colone! Paixhans has brought to perfection his system | 


| of cuirassing the sides of line-of-battle ships with iron, artillery in fortresses may 
begin to shrink from the encounter, but not till then, we imagine, will fleets have 
any chance against them. A ship or ships may force the passage into Cher- 
bourg by roads between the Breakwater and Fort Pelée, but no fleet could ever 
inadly anchor againstthat work. As to cutting vessels out when moored to such 
| forts as Le Galet at Cherbourg, though filled by soldiers and covered by a 
radiating fire, we do not want abundant proof that the British Navy can achieve 
such deeds of heroism, but the admission of this truth, in which, as Englishmen, 
| we glory, does not invalidate our argument one jot. We think it must be 
proved that heart of vak is not only as impenetrable to shot as blocks of granite, but 


that it is equally as difficult to set on fire, before it can be shown that shipping | 
can with equal chances of success contend against fortresses. We are, how- | 
ever, open to conviction; we cannot call to our recollection any instance | 


where fleets have successfully attacked fortresses by means of their artillery, 
when opposed by Europeans. We know that a work was surprised and taken 
by the Navy, which led to the surrender of Gibraltar, (garrisoned, however, at 
the time, by only 180 men ;) that Fort Edward, in the island of Martinique, was 
| carried from the bowsprit and forecastie of a frigate; that many similar deeds 
of well-concerted heroism may be brought forward, but we do not see how they 


| are to be made applicable to the present question. Cun fleets successfully con- 


| tend against fortresses, and are fortresses secure from fleets? 





——p 


| HE Lady ofa Clergyman of the Church of England, residing in a healthy part 
of the London District, Upper Canada, wishes to undertake the education of a 
few young ladies. —The terms are fifty pounds a year. 


The young ladies are taught—@rammar, History, Geography, Astronomy, My- | 


thology, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Drawing, Plain Needle work, Fancy work, 

consisting of Embroidery on Lace and Muslin, Worsted, Bead and otherwork, 
Persons desirous of further information on the subject, are referred to the Hon. and 

Venerable, the Archdeacon of York, City of Toronto, Upper Canada. 

| May l4—2m.]) 











IRTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to | 
their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of | 


Cabinet and Horizontal PPANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
| which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 





each menth. 
Ships. | Masters. | 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, 


From New York. From Liverpool. 


A great object in fortifying « maritime town is, no doubt, 20 to dispose ite de- 


| June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 

















ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank faa Weaer 
March \¢. 


— oa; 





TEETH. 
AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has 
pee Bae be Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to need cna 
sively to the hanical, and h If to the Surgical department of the 
Tesumonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, . 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmiy, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire cong. 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, 11 Park-place.” 

N. ff Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. R 
[March 22, &m.] 

cr, 











CITY OF THE FALLS. 

Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, aq. 
joining the great Cataract of Niagara. . 

T « meeting of the proprietors held at the Ontario House on the 6th day of Ma 
instant, a contract was entered into fur the erection of Water Works so as z 

furnish a supply of not less than $0 gallons a minute, on the sutmmit level, to be +n 
pleted on or before the Ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. Jt Was 
| further agreed to proceed with the completion of the Baths and Assembly rooms 
which had been retarded by a law suit, and an eminent builder to be employed for the 
purpose. A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New Yon w 
submitted and approved, in which the great leading avenue, named Stanley Sein, 
laid down 100 feet wide---other streets 80 feet, with stable lanes 20 feet wide, and the 
lots generally 140 feet deep, each of which will be as one share ; also many of the let 
at Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Colvourne Crescent, Washingion Terrace and 
Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chiefly 50 feet wide, fronting the river on th 

high bank, on which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet wide, and a space varying ey 

100 to 200 feet, according to the projecting promontories (of the bank), for landseg 
| gardening and walks, affording one of the most sublime promenades in the world, oven 
looking as it does the great Cataract. There are also on the other streets above, 700 
| lots 35 feet front, as will appear on the map. ‘The proprietors are bound by the deed 

to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1836, and have agreed 
| to follow the course recently adopted by several gentlemen at Montreal, who divided 
their estate into shares and distributed the shares by lot, and have with a view to the 
immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 2600 shares 
at the low price of $100, or 25/. currency for each share. In these shares will be jn. 
cluded the Pavilion Hotel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 500/ 
currency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same time at $800 or 2000. a-year’ 
the Red House or old Hotel, valued at $1500, and four Cottages, valued, one at $1200. 
one at $800, one at $700, and one at $600, each, ground included, so that the holder 
of a share will be certain of obtaining a building lot, and have a chance for one of the 
above valuable buildings. ‘Taking ito view the lots fronting the river, as also the lots 
in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding too much to say that from 
300 to 400 lots, at an average, are worth at this hour $400 each, and ina very short 
time every lot (even the most remote from the Fails being not a mile) may be con- 
fidently expected not only to improve but become a valuable investment. 

The books will be opened for subscribers on the 20th day of June next, at the Banks 
mentioned below, to any of which, or to any of the proprietors, all persons wishing to 
become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 5. currency or $20 for 
each share they wish to subscribe for, it is proposed that the Books shall be closed 
on the Ist of August next, when the tickets will be distributed to those admitted share. 
holders according to priority of application, and they will be thereupon notified to pay 
over the balance at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly numbered, securing 
to the holder the lot which such number may be entitled to. Lithegraphic Maps 
with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. Those who may not 
apply in time so as to be entitled to sharés, will have their money returned without 
any deduction. The drawing is fixed for the second Wednesday in September next 
at the City of the Falls. The proprietors having in view the holding over a number 
of shares for distribution in Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, reserve the 
right to raise the price of shares from and afier the Ist of August. They deem it pro- 
per to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own private accommoda- 

tion, nor for that of their friends, so that all who may become shareholders will stand 
an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled inthe world, The deeds will 

| be made out free and unincumbered, under the directions of his Majesty’s Law Offi- 
| cers of the Province. Further particulars will be found in the prospectus, which will 
| be furnished, and also published. 
| Possession given of the Building Lots Ist November, of the Hotels and Cottages, 
| Ist of May next. 
The present shareholders are-- 

Allan, the Hon. Wm., President of the Bank of Upper Canada. 

Buchanan. Esq. James, his Majesty’s Consul, New York. 

Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 

Dunn, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of Upper Canada. 

Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St. George, New York. 

Murray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 

Robinson, Esq. James, 

Street, Esq. Samuel. 
| Banxs.—Bank of New York; Bank of Upper Canada,and all its branches; Bank 
| of Montreal; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, Buffalo; 
| and to J, Robinson, Resident Agent. 
jt The following papers will give the foregoing one insertion every week until 
| the Ist of August:--Montreal Gazette, Kingston Chronicle, Cobourg Star; The 
Courier and the Patriot, Toronto ; Western Mercury, Hamilton; Niagara Gleaner, 








| 
| 





and Buffalo Journal. June I4. 

| NEW-YORKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscee, Delano, ~~ 2 ee oe ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 

| Sheffield, Hackstaff, “sh “ 2 “* 05. °: 6 = Geom & 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, =" &.- ae ~ of.” De ee 

| Europe, Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “* 16,)April'1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, wT ~ ty aa ee 
South America, {|Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

} Napoleon, Smitb, > o * . *- OF * 2h eae re 

| Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, ‘** 16,)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
John Jay, 'Glover, dt “Tae | eee ee ee a ee 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “* 16, % 16, 
New Ship, Nye, wg Hg, Hg Me og, og w Og 

| North America, Dixey, * 16, “ 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, Harris, Se “26 “242 ? Go 8 ee @ 











These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 

the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi 
be found on board. 
| Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Br- 
| tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, John Jay, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Ce., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


— 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Satling from 
New-York. Havre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,)Jan.24, May 24, Sep.%, 

| Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8/Feb. 1, June Le ry 

‘ 


, ’ 
| Francis Depau, H.Robinson,} “16, ‘“* 16, ** 16,) “ 8, a 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, ‘24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 








Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,, “ 24, “* 24, be: 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8,|Mar.1, July 1, Nov.!, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “ 16, * 16, “16, “ 8, “ 8 * 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) ‘* 24, “24, “24,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 24, “ 24, “ 2%, 

| Charlemagne, Pierce, = & Sh 8,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. l, 

Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, ‘16, ‘** 16) “ 8, “ 8, - 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, “* 24, “ 24) “ 16, “* 16, Me 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ %4, 
Albany, Hawkes, “8 “* 8 “© ODay 1, Sept. 1, Jam. 1, 

Havre, C.Stoddard ‘ 16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, % §, 

Henri IV. J. Castoff. | “* 24, “24, “ 24) * 16, * 16, “ iby 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 
| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to either of 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 
alien : C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 








ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncelios ; | JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st osetia’ 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all —_ of wind instruments, NEW-YORK AND Lf INDON PACKETS. 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of : Saili " ” vom 
| Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— Ships. Masters. | Days 5 ot from Days of = f 
be aay Me pare Sly ee Oo oh eat of the United States, and are constantly onnnte, Sebor, | June i Oct Feb. ; Mar 16Joiy fees 
Sho ie s . + ‘ . ‘ 6 ,. ’ e 
a B. Amateure and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just an ne ‘a Sul. 1. Nev. i. eB Agr i6 ~ is’ * i, 
received, consisung of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartetes, om Giriawold “ 16, “ 16, +“ 16, May 1, Sep. 1, Jam. |s 
Music for Miltary Bands, full Orchestra, &c. Hannibal, Hebard, ’ Aug. 1) Dec. 1. April. “16 i6, ry) i, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) Philadelphia, Morgan, = 16, os 16, os 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Fhe 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between | Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,) * 16, “ ee <4 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30thef| President, Moore, 16, “* 16, “ 16,'Suly 1, Nov.l, of ie 
| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city 


best matcrials,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and — 
encedcommanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant 3” é 


Howard, | T.M. Harvey,)r. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, } tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alwes* 


Ajax, C. A. Hiern, 


St.George | W.C. Thompson, Sept.i4, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 


of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
senger wil! be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For ort or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, | be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered i 


in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at d 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each 
the ships. 2 
For fre ght or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 


N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each *8 


| to land and receive passer gers, from whence steamboats rum daily to the Cen 
and to different parts of England 





